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INTRODUCTION. 


s fellowiag letter was written in 10485 at the requeſt of 
a perſon of rank, Who once had thoughts of returning to Europe 
by the way of Suez: : it was not at that time intended for pub- 
lication, however ſince my return to England many of my 
friends having deſired a copy of it; to avoid the trouble of 
tranſcribing it myſelf, or the expence of having it tranſcribed 
by others, I have at laſt reluctantly conſented to its going to 
the preſs. 


Tus the firſt difficulty being got over, I ſhall now endeavour 
to make this publication as acceptable as I can; by adding to 
it an account of the proper time, and moſt agreeable manner, 
of going from Europe to India by Suez: but firſt, as the 
Turks have at preſent forbid any Europeans to paſs that way, 
it will be proper to explain the cauſe of this prohibition; and to 
ſhew that their objections againſt travellers going through 
: Egypt may be eafily removed. 


Tus route to India was once the moſt frequented of any, but 
after the diſcovery of the paſſage round the Cape of Good Hope, 
A it 
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it was neglected by moſt European nations, and almoſt entire- 
1y abandoned to the Mahomedans, who carry on the trade of 
the Red Sea in the following manner. 


Ix the months of November, December, and January, the 
pilgrims going to Mecca aſſemble near Suez, ſome of them form 
a caravan and proceed from thence by land, but thoſe who 
have merchandize, freight large ſhips from fix to twelve hundred 
tons to carry them and their goods to Gedda, a ſea- port within 
ſixty miles of Mecca, and about two degrees from the Tropic. 
As different winds prevail on the different ſides of the Tropic in 
the Red Sea, ſhips may come to Gedda from oppoſite points at 
the ſame ſeaſon of the year; thoſe which come from Suez at the 
above mentioned time, benefit by the N. W. wind, while thoſe 
that come from India and Arabia Felix are aſſiſted by the re- 
gular S. W. Monſoon. The pilgrims having fulfilled the duties 
of their religion, and ſettled their worldly concerns, contrive if 
they can, to embark at Gedda time enough to avail them 
ſelves of the * Khumſeen wind, which blows ſoutherly from 
the end of March to the middle of May, and conveys them 
in leſs than a month back again to Suez: the India veſſels muſt 
alſo quit Gedda fo as to be out of the ſtreights of Babelmandel 
before the end of Auguſt. This meeting of the Mahomedans at 
Gedda has given rife to a fort of annual fair there, which, as 1 
all goods imported pay a regular duty of ten per cent. muſt yield | ll 
a . revenue to the * 15 


Tux government of Gedda properly 8 is veſted in the 
Sherreef or high Prieſt of Mecca; but in order when neceſſary 


3 1 or Khumſoon, the Arabic term fifty ; from this oak blowing during that 
| * of days in the manner above deſcribed. | 
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fo obtain the protection and ſupport of the Turks, he alſo allows 
the * Grand Signior to ſend a Baſhaw there. The Sherceff ap- 
propriates the major part of the revenues to his own uſe, giving 
only a ſmall ſhare of them to the Baſhaw ; but ſometimes he is 

_ obliged alſo to tranſmit a few purſes to Conſtantinople to keep 
the Grand Signior and his miniſters in good humour. 


+ 


In the year 1774 the Governor General of Bengal propoſed to 
ſome merchants in Calcutta to ſend a ſhip to the Red Sea, loaded 
with a proper aſſortment of goods for the Turkiſh markets, and 
Inſtead of landing them at Gedda, to proceed with them directly 
to Suez; by which means he expected to eſtabliſh a new trade 
equally beneficial to us and to the Turks in general, and alſo to 
open a new channel for tranſmitting intelligence backwards and 
forwards, between India and Europe. It is not neceflary in this 
place to conſider the merits of the commercial part of this plan, 
ſuffice it to ſay, that the Sherreef of Mecca very ſoon took the 
alarm, and uſed all his influence both ſpiritual and temporal to 
put a ſtop to its continuance : in his negociation at the Porte in 
this buſineſs, he was alſo zealouſly aſſiſted by a large body of 
Turkiſh merchants, who were apprehenſive of ſuffering by the 
prices of India goods being lowered in their markets, which 
muſt have totally put an end to the old eſtabliſhed trade of Boſ- 
| ſora and Aleppo. By ſuch a weighty concurrence of intereſt a a 
firmaun was obtained from the Grand Signior, which ſtripped | 
of its official tautology, and oriental e contains no more 
than what follows. 


* Tux Grand Signior affects to have imperial authority over the three Arabias, and 
the coaſt of Barbary, but which in fact is never allowed by the Princes of any of thoſe 
countries, unleſs when it ſuits their convenience as in this inſtance, | 
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„ HrisToRIANS inform us, that the Chriſtians, an enterprizing 
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and artful race, have from the earlieſt times conſtantly made 
4 („ 


uſe of deceit and violence to effect their ambitious purpoſes. 
Under the diſguiſe of merchants they formerly introduced 
themſelves into Damaſcus and Jeruſalem; in the ſame manner 
they have ſince obtained a footing in Hindoſtan, where the 
Engliſh have reduced the inhabitants to ſlavery; fo now © 
likewiſe encouraged by the Beys, the ſame people have lately 


attempted to inſinuate themſelves into Egypt, with a view 
no doubt as ſoon as they have made maps of the country, 


and taken plans of the fortifications, to attempt the conqueſt | 
of it. 


266 In order to el theſe their a def igns, on 
„ firſt hearing of their proceedings, we enjoined their Am- 
& baflador to write to his court defiring their veſſels might 


not be allowed to frequent the port of Suez; which requiſi- 


6 


tion having been fully complied with, if any of their veſſels 


preſume hereafter to anchor there, the cargo ſhall be con- 


fiſcated, and all perſons on board be unpriloned, until our 
further n be known.“ : 


- Is it were nadie the Chriſtians might very eaſily vindicate 


themſelves from the aſperſions contained in this firmaun, and 
with great truth and juſtice recriminate upon the Mahomedans. 


Ir is univerſally known that the dogma of their religion, and 


the principles of their government, inculcate in them a ſpirit 
of conqueſt and oppreſſion ; inſomuch that wherever their re- 
ligion and government are eſtabliſhed, the firſt ſubject is only the 
firſt ſlave in the Empire, and conſequently any one of them 
may be deprived either of his Property or life without the 


leaſt 


tu 
leaſt form of a trial: how ridiculous then does it appear to hear 
a Mahomedan Deſpot lament, that the inhabitants of any country 


ſhould be reduced to ſlavery ? But the Grand Signior's hiſto- 


rians have miſted him ſtrangely concerning the proceedings of 
the Mahomedans and the Engliſh in Hindoſtan, or he would 


hardly have ventured to make a compariſon between them. 


| Born parties are equally ſtrangers i in that country; the Maho- 
medans firſt appeared there with an avowed intention of making 


conqueſts; whereas the Chriſtians in general, but the Engliſh 


in particular, never committed any a& of violence in India, 


until they were compelled to take up arms in ſelf-defence, 
After Surage ul Dowla had unjuſtly put a number of our coun- 
trymen to death in Calcutta, can we be blamed for reſenting 


ſuch cruelty and unmerited ill treatment ? and having drawn 


the ſword in a juſt cauſe, and puniſhed the aggreſſor, would it 
have been prudent in us to have quietly laid down our arms 
again, and ſubjected ourſelves to the oppreſſions of the new 
Nabob, who very early betrayed a treacherous and hoſtile diſ- 


poſition towards us? Surely not! It would have been folly in 


the extreme to have depended upon the good faith of thoſe 


who were not to be reſtrained by the ties of honour and gra- 


| titude“ 


Tuus then it appears that avarice and ambition brought the 


Mahomedans into Hindoſtan; but the hope of honeſt gain ac- 
quired by a fair trade introduced Us there, and that if we 


wy, 


* MEER] R Bengal was no ſooner placed on the throne of Surage 


ul Dowla, than he immediately began plotting againſt us, but his negociations with the 
Dutch being diſcovered, their ſcheme of extirpating us was by the prudent and ſpirited 
exertions of Lord Clive entirely defeated, Vide Orme” s Hiſtory and Vanfittart's Narrative. 


afterwards 


in order to avoid being enſlaved ourſelves. 


T #1 

adde urn ſtept out of that line, it was at firſt only on the ad- 
miſſible principle of ſelf-preſervation.* It muſt be acknowledged 
ſince that time we have, like others, been infected with the vice 


of ambition; ſtill however no charge can be brought againſt us 


of having reduced the inhabitants to ſlavery; they have been 
ſlaves to the Moguls, but are not ſo to us. It is true the coun- 
try has been more impoveriſhed under our government, than 
it was under theirs, but that is, becauſe we have brought 
away the ſpecie to Europe whereas they required more money 


from the people, but then as they never quitted Hindoſtan that 
ſame money, in the regular courſe of things, returned into cir- 
culation within the bounds of the empire: other cauſes alſo 
have concurred to render our government more prejudicial to 
the country, although leſs oppreſſive to the people, but not to 
wander too far from the ſubject of the firmaun, the Grand 
Signior evidently declares in it the ſentiments of others, and 


„Fux different conduct of the Chriſtians and Mahomedans in India will appear in a 
more ſtriking point of view from the relation of an anecdote of Oriental Hiſtory, which 


| accidentally came to the knowled ge of the author, 


— Sun Ack UL Dow: was the grandſon of the great Alyverdi Khan, who had 
4 a favourite wife, a woman of extraordinary abilities and great virtue. When Alyverdi 


. Was dying knowing the flighty and tyrannical diſpoſition of his grandſon, whom he in- 


& tended for his ſucceſſor, he adviſed him on all important occaſions after his death to 
& conſult the Old Queen, whoſe diſcernment would enable her to foreſce Dangers, i imper- 
th depeible to an impetuous and inexperienced youth like him. 


„% Wurx Jurage ul Dowla inſtigated by avarice intended to attack Calcutta, he con- | 
10 ſulted this oracle, who adviſed him againſt it in the following prophetic words: : 


« TAE Engliſh are a peaceable and induſtrious people, like bees if properly enkoutig | 


10 ed and protected they will bring you honey, but beware of diſturbing the Hive: | 


& you may perhaps deſtroy a few of them, but in the end believe me, they will ſting 
46 you to Death.“ A prediction which was ſoon afterwards verified. From this well- 


| known fact it appears, that we were not even ſuſpected of a diſpoſition to enſlave the na- 


tives of India, nor even to quarrel with the Mahomedan uſurpers, until compelled to ĩt 


not 
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not his own; for did he think as unfavourably of us as he there 


-expretidh himſelf, he would not only exclude us from the port 


of Suez, but alſo compel us to leave every other part of his do- 
minions; but on the contrary it is well-known, that he allows 
us to have factories at Conſtantinople, Smyrna, Aleppo, and 


many other places in Turky, without ſhewing the leaſt appre- 


henſion of our ſeizing on his cities, or enſlaving his people. We 


may therefore reaſonably conſider the Sherreef of Mecca, as the 


principal author of this ſcurrilous libel, who —_— thereby to 


keep the trade of the Red Sea in its old channel. 


Wu our government PRESS proper to comply with the 


requiſition of the Porte concerning the trade to Suez, it is much 
to be lamented, that our miniſter at Conſtantinople, was not 
inſtructed to ſtipulate for ſome delay in ſuing the firmaun, 


ſo that a proper time might be allowed for ſending a copy of it 


to India; for want of which precaution, ſome merchants going 
from Suez to Cairo, were plundered and murdered by a body 
of Arabs. Suppoſtng even for a moment, what was not the caſe, 
that the merchants had been informed of the prohibition ; ſtill 
they were not puniſhed in a regular manner, nor even according 


to the tenor of the firmaun, which decrees only a confiſcation _ 


of their property, and an impriſonment of their perſons : where- 


as theſe unfortunate men were ſome of them cut to pieces, and 


others left to periſh of hunger and thirſt on the Deſert ; a 
mode of puniſhment which plainly ſhews, that the maſſacre 
Was made by a banditti, ſet on by a ruffian like themſelves, 

and not by any government whatever. Here again we may alſo : 


trace the hand of the Sherreef of Mecca, who, no doubt, ex- 


pected by an act of uncommon violence and cruelty, to deter 
every other Chriſtian from paſſing that way; and alſo at once 


to gratify his avarice and reſentment, by ſeizing on ſuch a va- 
luable booty. 3 
BUT 
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pute with him ; but ſurely no perſon will think, that we ought 


4a 


Bur the Grand Signior having iſſued this firmaun, forbid- 


ding our ſhips to come to Suez, and expreſſed himſelf in it, 
in ſuch very ſtrong terms: it may perhaps be deemed expedient 
to abandon the trade, rather than involve ourſelves in a diſ- 


alſo to give up the right of ſending pacquets that way, to which 


= « 


* 


neither the Grand Signior, nor even the Sherreef of Mecca 
Tn, can ofter the {ſmalleſt reaſonable . 


< 


| - Deans man acquainted aaith Sadie muſt know, that it is of 
the higheſt importance to individuals, to the company, and to 
the nation at large, to have this channel of communication 
opened again. During the latter part of the late war after the 
firmaun was iflued, the French regularly tranſmitted advices 
by Suez, to and from India, by which means they frequently 
anticipated us in intelligence, and thereby counteracted our 


operations. It is not neceſſary to particularize every inſtance 


of it, but it will doubtleſs be well remembered, that the news 
of the unfortunate defeat of Colonel Baillie came to England 
through France where it was known in February, time enough 


to enable them to ſend out reinforcements to Hyder Ally, be- 


fore the beſt ſeaſon for paſſing the Cape of Good Hope was elapſ- 
ed; whilſt we who were ignorant of that diſaſter until April, 


could not ſend out any ſhips before the return of the enſuing 


ſeaſon, near fix months afterwards, = 


SiNck then, nothing leſs than the exiſtence of our ſettlements 
in India, may ſome time or other depend upon our poſſeſſing a 
right of paſſing unmoleſted through Egypt ; and the prohibitory 

firmaun was only intended to prevent the trade of Gedda from 
being transferred to Suez, ſurely no time ſhould be loſt in de- 
manding another firmaun explanatory of the firſt, and declaring 

that 
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that no perſons dependent on, or connected with, the Tur- 
kiſh government, ſhall impede or moleſt any Britiſh ſubject in 


paſſing up the Red Sea, or through Egypt, provided they have 


nothing but papers, and ſuch baggage as travellers may be ſup- 


| Poſed to have occaſion for on ſuch a journey. The Sherreef of 
Mecca may probably at firſt oppoſe our enjoying this privilege, 
in which alſo it is likely he will be ſecretly ſupported by the 
French“; but can it be thought prudent in us to ſubmit to the 
controul of the one, or to be dupes of the ſecret machinations 
of the other, eſpecially when conſiſtently with Juſtice, | we can 
eaſily get the better of both. 


AFTER ſhewing from what cauſe, the oppoſition to our hav- 

ing a free paſſage this way to India aroſe, and expoſing the 
futility of the charges contained in the firmaun : I ſhall next 
conſider what is the beſt time for ſetting out from England. 


Tus ſeaſon for undertaking this journey commences early 
in April, and ends early in June; during which time a per- 
fon accuſtomed to travel, will eaſily arrive at Alexandria from 
| London in about a month, that is ſuppoſing he has previ- 
| ouſly determined what route to purſue. to the Mediterranean; 
and alſo has cauſed a veſſel to be prepared for him on his 
arrival at the place where he intends to embark. The nor- 
therly and weſterly winds prevail in the Mediterranean in 

May, June and July; and therefore in theſe months, the paſ- 


* Tt is not intended to inſinuate that the French ever did, or ever would co-operate 


with the Sherreef in employing aſſaſſins ; but as our rivals in politics, it is very na- 
_ tural to ſuppoſe they will endeavour to prevail on the Grand Signior, not to revoke his 
preſent firmaun, which is not only a ſevere national libel upon us, but alſo highly 


incompatible with our intereſt, _ - 


B | | ſage 


a* 
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ſage from Marſeilles, Leghorn, or Venice to Alexandria, in a 


tolerable good failing veſſel ſeldom exceeds eighteen days, and 


is often performed in ten or twelve; from Alexandria he will 


eaſily get to Suez in eight days; and from thence to Anjengo 


is a voyage of twenty-five days; to Bombay twenty-eight ; to Ma- 
dras thirty-five ; and to Bengal forty ; making the journey from 
England to India, at the moſt ſeventy-eight days, at the leaſt 
fifty-nine, and at a medium ſixty-eight and an half. This per- 
| haps to ſome people, may appear too nice a calculation, confi- 
dering it is an undertaking dependent upon many accidents. 
of winds and weather; but in anſwer to this objection it muſt 
be remembered, that great part of the voyage is performed within 


the Tropic, where the winds and weather are as regular as any 
natural periodical revolution can be; and even in the Mediter- 
ranean where only the winds are variable, they are never known 


in ſummer, to blow long between the S. and E. the only quar- 


ter of the compaſs unfavorable to the veſſels bound from the ports 
of Italy, and France, to the Levant. The manner of perform 


ing the principal part of the voyage, ait e eee Egypt 


and from thence to India, is in a great meaſure explained in 
the following letter; but in that ene is mentioned of the 


| European part of the j Journey. 


Ir cannot be neceſlary to offer much advice to couriers; 


they of courſe conſult only the moſt expeditious mode of tra- 
velling, without paying the leaſt attention to their own private 
pleaſure or convenience; gentlemen on the contrary, leſs able, 


or leſs willing to bear fatigue, will with to be informed how 
they may perform this voyage agreeably ; at a moderate ex- 


pence ; and without a riſque of injuring their health. The firſt 


thing to be provided is a ſtrong ſecond-hand poſt-chaiſe, which. 
will coſt at moſt about thirty pounds : a large trunk before, a 
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ſmall one behind, and a chaiſe ſeat will carry as much or more 


baggage than is neceſſary for two gentlemen, and one ſervant ; 
allowing each gentleman a Turkiſh dreſs, two coats, a dozen and 


half of ſhirts, two dozen pair of common, and one dozen pair of 


ſilk ſtockings, two pair of ſhoes, and other neceſſaries in the ſame 


proportion. This perhaps may be thought a ſcanty allowance; 
for generally young travellers prepare for their firſt excurſion 
on the continent, as if nothing could be procured out of their 


own country; whereas experience ſoon teaches them that they 
have not occaſion for much more baggage than Mr. Sterne in- 
forms us he ſet out with on his ſentimental journey. Thoſe 


who are fond of tea, and are nice about the quality of it, as 


many Engliſhmen are, will do well to take two or three pounds 


with them; for that which they will find in the inns abroad, is 
rather coarſe and unpalatable. It may alſo be proper to take a 
few cakes of portable ſoup to ſerve on board a ſhip, and even 
ſometimes on ſhore, particularly in Egypt; to which may be 
added a bottle or two of the eſſence of ſellery, with which and 
a little vermicelli or rice a perſon may prepare a good meſs of 


ſoup on the deſert, with the lame fire that ſerves the Arabs to 


boil their coffee. 


Wirn liquor every perſon may ſuit pinie remembering 


that either in France or Italy at the place where he embarks, 


he may purchaſe a great variety of good wines ; and at Alex- 


andria he may procure a freſh ſupply, ſhould his ſea ſtock be 
_ exhauſted on his arrival there. As to medicines it is univerſally 
allowed the fewer he is obliged to take the better, {till however 


he ſhould conſider his conſtitution, and if he is ſubject to any 


particular diſorder, he will do well to conſult his phyſician 
about carrying with him a ſmall quantity of thoſe medicines 
_ which he is moſt likely to require. The moſt healthy and robult 
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are not exempt from accidents, therefore every per ſon may take 
from England half a dozen papers of James's powders, and 
two pounds of bark, which are cheap, and eaſily carried, and 
| beſides the former is ſeldom to be procured ſo good in any foreign 
country; no perſon however ſhould take or adminiſter theſe 
medicines, without having previouſly endeavoured to learn in 
what caſes, and in what proportions, they may be given with 
efficacy and ſafety. This advice, eſpecially that which relates 

to culinary matters, may appear trivial to travellers who have 
been accuftomed to go from one poſt town to another in Eu- 
rope; but in Aſia, where there are no inns, a prudent man al- 
though no epicure will do well to guard againſt being in want 
of a ſufficient ſupply of wholeſome food. The neceſſity of 
carrying medicine will hardly be diſputed, but neither would 1 
adviſe any perſon to undertake croſſing the great defert, with- 
out learning to bleed and dreſs ſlight wounds; by which means 
he may not only ſave his own life, or that of a friend, but he 
will alſo merely from the reputation of his {kill obtain great re- 
fpe& from the whole caravan. The practice of ſurgery it is 
true is diſagreeable to thoſe who are not bred up to the profeſ- 
ſion; but it is ſtill more difagreeable not to be able to ad mi 
niſter relief to a fellow creature in diſtreſs. 
FTuxsx hints being given for providing a carriage, clothes, provi- 
ſion and medicines, ſome account may next be expected of the 
expence, but that is at preſent impoſſible. If government or the 
company ſhould hereafter eſtabliſh pacquet boats between the 
European ports and Alexandria, and alſo between Suez and the 
ports of India, the expence will then be eafily aſcertained, and. 
conſidering the length of the voyage, be very moderate. The 
chaiſe will ſell at the place of embarkation for as much or more 
than! it alt in England; therefore the only expence of the jour- 
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ney through Europe would be the poſt horfes and charges at 
the inns, amounting, to thoſe who like to live well to about fifty 
pounds; to the Captain of the pacquet to Alexandria, if he 
finds the table, forty pounds; at Alexandria ten pounds; from 
| thence to Suez forty pounds; at Suez ten pounds; from thence 
to India ſixty pounds; and for contingences forty pounds; 
making altogether two hundred and fifty pounds, which divided 
between two makes one hundred and twenty-five pounds each. 
But this account of the journey, and the calculation of the 
expence mult be underſtood to relate only to the outward bound 
| paſſengers: thoſe who come home will not travel ſo faſt, 
nor ſo cheap; for in the firſt place they will be much longer 
coming up than going down the Red Sea, and conſequently 
muſt pay dearer for their paſſage; and beſides the delay and ex- 
pence of performing quarantine muſt. come into the account of 
the return from India to Europe. 


Tr is faid a plan is FORK in agitation to ſubvert the Turkiſh 
empire, the ſucceſs of which muſt almoſt totally depend upon 
the part we are inclined to take in the conteſt : but ſhould the Im- 
45 perialiſts and Ruſſians prevail; the deſert between Suez and Cairo 
may in that caſe hereafter become the poſt road to India, and be 
paſſed with as little apprehenſion of danger as are any of our 
public roads in England. But this perhaps to ſome politicians 
may not be thought a very deſirable event, leſt ſuch a facility of 
communication between Europe and Afia, ſhould in the end be 
detrimental to our India trade. Let ſuch men calculate the 
expence of fending goods up the Red Sea to Suez ; of landing 
thoſe goods, and tranſporting them on camels upwards of ſe- 
venty miles to the Nile; of ſending them from Cairo to Alex- 
andria, Roſetta, or Damietta; and of reimbarking them at one 
ef thoſe places for the European Markets and they, will find 
that 


* 45 * | 
* 1 S ö | 
A i : £ 77 
4 [ xvin ] j 
F that goods ſent round the Cape of Good Hope at a proper ſeaſon, 4 
= . and ſubject to no expence or danger of being ſpoilt on the way, : 
_— would come at leaſt fifty por cent. cheaper x to any market in 1 
* Europe. ; 4 
Wurx the Venetians loſt the India trade, no violence, no 9 
fineſſe was uſed to deprive them of it; the trade died away of Fo 
. => itſelf, - becauſe the Portugeze and other European nations, paſ- 5 
8 ſing round the Cape of Good Hope, could by means of the ſhortneſs 7 
and ſafety of the voyage, afford to under-ſell them in thoſe arti- 5 
5 cles of India commerce which they received only by the more 1 
. tedious, dangerous, and expenſive channel of the Red Sea: But 5 
1 — the probability of the danger of the trade by this route be- „ 
1 % . 80 coming prejudicial to ours by the Cape of Good Hope, being Ut 
no * admitted in its fulleſt extent; are we to ſuppoſe that other Eu- "Rf 
=_ . * i ropean nations are fo blind to their own intereſt, ſo ſtrangely 1 


ignorant, or fo abſurdly indolent, as not to diſcover it, and imme- 
diately avail themſelves of their knowledge ? Why then, as we 

have not the power to controul them, ſhould we decline partici- 

pating of their profits? If goods can poſitively be brought cheaper 
1 to Europe that way, the India trade muſt unavoidably undergo 
| another revolution; but it does not follow that we are not 
to poſſeſs the ſame ſhare of it that we now do, while we 

. can retain our preſent poſſeſſions in the eaſt, and England 
cContinues to be what it now is, the firſt maritime power on 

earth. e . 


Bur whether or not the trade by the Red Sea will materially 
operate to the prejudice of that by the Cape of Good Hope, 1s 
not at preſent the queſtion; nor is it certainly our bulineſs to try 
the experiment: all that is immediately contended for is the re- 
— | vocation of the firmaun, as far as relates to obtaining a free paſ- 
tage 


TT 
ſage for our couriers through Egypt, which ü in common Juſtice 


cannot be refuſed. The tenor of the firmaun eſſentially affects 
our intereſt, and the language of it is extremely inſulting; nor 
ſhould it be forgotten that it was iſſued in the hour of our 


deepeſt diſtreſs. Happily the ſcene is now reverſed, of which 


if we are too generous to take advantage, ſtill however it is to 
be hoped we ſhall at leaſt oblige the Turks to admit our claims, 


if not apologize for their infolence and injuſtice, 


TIE way to India by Baſſora is fatiguing, and rather dan- 
gerous, and conſequently will ſeldom be taken by choice, or 


for the bare gratification of curioſity ; but as ſome of the com- 
pany's ſervants may be obliged to paſs over the great deſert 
on public buſineſs, I think it incumbent on me to furniſh 
them with all the information in my power, that they may 


execute the orders of their employers with ſafety and diſ- 


patch; and alſo perform the Journey with all poſſible | con- 
venience to themfelves ; for this purpoſe, I ſhall ſubjoin to 
this work the copy of a journal I kept when going that route, 
and as a common itinerary would | be very unintereſting to 


moſt readers, I have interſperſed in it ſome anecdotes and 


remarks, which [ truſt will be deemed | both amuſing and 


uſeful. 


* 


7 the ſeveral ways of the IA of Good Hope, Suez, and 
: Baſſora, we ſhall be able to ſend diſpatches to and from India 
at all ſeaſons; : but being excluded from any one of them, there 


will be an anxious interval of ſome months in every year, when 


we ſhall mutually be ignorant of what is paſſing in the diffe- 
rent countries. The beſt ſeaſon for leaving England, to go by 


the Cape of Good Hope, commences in November and ends in 
April; chat by Suez commences in April and ends in the mid- 
dle 


18— 


- and at the 


irs 
ame time be productive of innumerable advantages both to 


would afford general ſat 


$ 


f any expence 


ifling, 1 


reſt of the year. To have a conſtant ſucceſſion of intelligence 


eſtabliſhed almoſt as regular as our poſts at home, would be 


but a very tr 
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Government and the Eaſt India company. 
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1 SHOULD find very little difficulty | in weting ſuch an ac- h 


count of a journey over land to Europe by the way of Suez as 
would be uſeful, and perhaps in ſome degree entertaining to a 
| perſon who had never paſſed over the great deſert ; but I confeſs 
myſelf puzzled how to addreſs you on the ſubject, who have 
already gone by the way of Buſſora, and conſequently muſt be 
perfectly acquainted with almoſt every thing neceflary for a 
traveller to know. But as I may not be able to diſcriminate | 
what may from what may not be requiſite for you, allow me, 
Sir! to enter on the ſubject, as if you had never been in Arabia; | 
the major part of my advice if not neceſſary for yourſelf, ,may 
hereafter at leaſt be ſerviceable to ſome of your friends. 


Tas principal objections I have heard mentioned 80 a voyage 


to Europe by the way of Suez are the expence, the inconvenience, 
e and 


| 


1 2 1 


and the danger of it. The expence would be trifling to a man 


Horn es, 
2 


of fortune, or when divided between two or three perſons would 
be leſs to each of them than going round the Cape of Good 
: Hope ; the navigation of the Red Sea being now tolerably well 
known can in a proper ſeaſon no longer be deemed dangerous; 
and as to inconvenience, I know of none but what might be al- 
moſt entirely removed by means of a little money properly 
applied. In paſſing from Suez to Alexandria, you may poſſibly 
meet with ſome diſagreeable embarraſſments from which a man | 
of rank and fortune is generally exempt in a more civilized coun- | 
try, but-moſt of theſe are to be avoided, or at leaſt greatly leſ- 
ſened by giving preſents of no great value to the Beys and other | 
leading men in Egypt. 


5 In all Arabian and Turkiſh Countries, eſpecially in thoſe near 
the city of Mecca; to avoid the inſults of the lower claſs of people, 
an European ſhould allow his beard and whiſkers to grow, and 
always wear an Eaſtern drefs ; it is beſt to make up a coarſe one in 
the Arabian faſhion for travelling, and another rather elegant 1 
the Turkiſh faſhion to wear at Cairo, and Alexandria. If you per- 
form the journey in wanker, a pellis will be both uſeful and or- 
namental, but it may be proper to remark that a Chriſtian ſhould not 
wear green clothes at any place in the Levant, for green is a colour 
deemed facred to thoſe who have made the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and to the deſcendants of the Prophet; nor do the Turks like to ſee 
any European m red, which was alſo Mahomed's favorite colour. 


Tos who undertake long journies in Europe are obhged 
to furniſh- themſelves with bills of exchange, but on this they 


are not indiſpenſably neceflary ; a perſon of character may have 


credit to any amount the whole way for drafts upon England or 
18 but if you do not chooſe to be without a ſufficient ſupply 


of 


UF 1 
of ready money, you ſhould take with you Venetian chequins, 
which are very portable, and at the fame time current in all 
countries between India and England. 


1 exgSUME NA 111 80d no difficulty 3 in getting an Interpreter 
to attend you, who ſpeaks both the Arabic and Turkiſh lan- 
guages; the former is abſolutely neceſſary from the entrance of 


the Red Sea to Suez, the latter 18 n uſed by all men of 


diſtinction 1 in Egypt. 


Bene the month of Newenber, at which time I Henld: 
propoſe to you to leave Madrafs, the voyage round the iſland of 


Ceylon is extremely tedious ; I ſhould imagine therefore it would 
be more eligible for you to apply to the Government of Bombay, 
for one or more of the Company's cruizers, to be ſent about the 
middle of November to Anjengo, the one for yourſelf, and an- 


other ſmall one for a tender or pilot- veſſel; the captain of the 
ſhip on which you embark will of courſe take care to lay in a 


fufficient ſtock of every kind of proviſion for your table, but 
above all he ſhould be directed to take plenty of water from 
Bombay, for that on the ſouthern part of the Malabar Coaſt is 
but indifferent, and the beſt to be got in the Red Sea is ſcarcely 


drinkable. If you travel through the Travancore country with 
your baggage in the month of November, which is during the 


height of the Monſoon, the rain may ſpoil it; your ſervants 
therefore ſhould ſet out with it ſomewhat earlier: in a good 
palanquin you yourſelf will be very little incommoded by the 
weather, for you may fleep every night in good Choultries or 
elſe in churches all the way from Pollamcotah to Anjengo *. A 


mar ine c 


* In the Eaſt where there are no inns, they have been obliged to erect publick build- 
ings for the reception of travellers, which bear different names in different countries; on 
the alt of Choromandel they are called choultries. The abovementioned churches are 


Mc 2 | thoſe 


"PF 1 
mariner might perhaps adviſe you not to ſail fo ſoon as Novem- 
ber from the Malabar coaſt; he would ſay it was too early to 
make the moſt expeditious paſſage, for that you will be liable 
to meet with contrary winds above Gedda. It is true if you are 
defirous of making a ſhort voyage to Suez you ſhould not think 
of paſſing Gedda before the commencement of the Khumſeen 
wind]; but for my own part, I ſhould not heſitate about ſubmit- 
ting to be a few days longer on board a ſhip to enjoy the 
ſatisfaction of travelling through Egypt in cool weather. The 
Khumſeen wind comes from the ſame quarter as the well known 
Siroco, and is productive of nearly the ſame effects; it is unplea- 
ſant even at ſea, and in paſſing the deſert would be almoſt 
intolerable. The plague is alſo apt to break out late in the 
ſpring, and ſeldom rages at Cairo violently before March or 
April. As your captain will doubtleſs be an experienced of- 
ficer, and likewiſe be furniſhed with good charts, it will not be 
necefſary for me to trouble you with a nautical memoir; I 
ſhall therefore only touch very ſlightly on marine obſervations, 
and confine my remarks to what may principally contribute to 
your convenience, or amuſement. 


—_ Ir is uſual far ſhips in the month of November to work up 
the Malabar coaſt by the aſſiſtance of the land and ſea breezes 
as high as Porca or Cochin, and then with the N. E. wind to 
ſtretch over to the weſtward, and make Calpini and Schulipar 


thoſe ahich the Catholic Miſſionaries Las a on the King of Travancore to e 
| them to build on the ſea coaſt of his country ; but the good fathers, although indefatigable i in 
their duty, haveby their zeal rather injured than ferved the caufe of Chriſtianity; for having 
received the loweſt and moſt abandoned outcaſts of the country into the boſom of the 
.church, and not made any other converts, the Chriſtians in India with reſpeR to religion, | 
are ne, looked * as the refuſe of all other poopie. 


two 


FF 


two. of the Lacadivi's; after leaving thefe the next land you 
ſee is the iſland of Socotra, which is ſituated near the en- 
trance of the Streights of Babelmandel. The Arabian or Eaſt 
ſhore of theſe ſtreights, to which you approach within a few 
leagues, affords fome very romantic views, conſiſting principally 
of immenſe mountains and high broken rocks, with the ruins of 
caſtles upon them ; but there are few inhabited towns of any 
eminence until you have paſſed the Iſland of Perim, which with 
the cape on the eaſtern ſhore forms what the Arabs call Al Bab, 
or the Gate. 


You will loſe very little time by ſtopping at Mocha, which is the 
firſt ſeaport town on the eaſt coaſt of the Red Sea within the gate, 
where you may procure all kinds of refreſhments, particularly. 
plenty of moſt excellent -grapes. If your ſtock of proviſions 
brought from Bombay ſhould not be good, you may purchaſe 
here Abiſſynian ſheep, which are exactly the fame as thoſe at 
the Cape of Good Hope, half a dozen of which will be ſufficient 
to laſt you to Gedda, where you will be able to ſupply yourſelf 
ſufficiently with every thing neceſſary for the remainder of the 
: voyage, of a better quality and at a cheaper rate. 


Tur ſheep at Mocha are very dear, being all kroughe e over as 
an article of trade from the oppoſite ſhore of Abiflynia : it 
appears however very extraordinary that the natives of the ſouth- 
ern part of Arabia Felix who breed the fineſt horſes, mules, 
and afles in the wortd, ſhould neglect to breed ſheep, which 
doubtleſs would thrive very well in the ſame paſtures; eſpecially 
as mutton and lamb copſtitute a principal part of their own food. 


Taz view of Mocha from the Sca, will probably induce you | 
to go on ſhore there ; the houſes, moſques, minarete, and even 
the 


hs os 


the walls of the place are white-waſhed, which at a diſtance 


gives an air of neatneſs to the town, but the inſide of it you 
will find by no means correſpond with its external appearance. 
The Governor will certainly ſend you an invitation by the Com- 
pany's broker to come on ſhore ; and if you accept of it, I am 


perſuaded he will receive you with the utmoſt reſpect. We 


were introduced to him as common travellers going to Suez, 


on our way to Europe. On landing, he cauſed us to be falut- 


ed with three guns, and the maſter of the port gave us coffee 


at the gate where we ſtopped a few minutes, to wait the arri- 
val of the Governor's muſick, and alſo a horſe to be led before 


each of us: preceeded in this manner, and attended by ſome 
perſons of rank, we went to the Governor's houſe, which ſtands 


in the middle of a large ſquare; and is built of rough ſtone, 
and unburnt brick: we were conducted up two pair of narrow 
broken ſtairs into his apartments, where he was ſeated on a 
kind of chioſque, or window ſeat, fronting the ſea; he roſe 
when we entered the room, and faluted us very courteouſly in 
the manner of the Arabians, by placing. his right hand on his 
left breaſt, and ſlightly inclining his head. After ſome gene- 


ral converſation about our intended journey, which continued 


about a quarter of an hour, pipes, ſweetmeats and coffee were 


then brought, and at laſt a cenſer to perfume the beard and 


clothes, the introduction of which, in all Eaſtern countries you 
know, Sir, 1s intended : as a hint for taking Jouve. 


17 you chesſe to 455 on ſhore, the broker will od you 
to a houſe belonging to the Company, built in the Arabian 
ſtile. A gentleman of the Bombay eſtabliſhment, reſided here 


two or three years as a ſupra- cargo, or agent, but the plan 
not anſwering either to him or his employers he was recalled; 
and the Company's buſineſs has ſince 1 in a great meaſure been 
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tranſacted by the broker, who. is a native of Guzerat, and ſpeaks 


both Engliſh and Moors. 


Tuxnk are ſome few dangerous ſhoals between Mocha and 


Gedda, but nothing is to be apprehended from them at this ſea- 
ſon of the year, when the wind thus far is fair for going to 
the Northward. The town of Gedda is not particularly worth 
ſeeing, and therefore it is better not to go on ſhore. there, for as 


the diſtance is only ſixty miles from Mecca, a Chriſtian of what- 
ever rank, even although diſguiſed in the country dreſs, would 


be liable to diſagreeable taunts and inſults from the mob, who 
almoſt think themſelves contaminated with the breath of an 
unbeliever when ſo near their holy ground. Your interpre- 
ter, or any Mahomedan belonging to your ye! will be able to 
get you up thing you may want. F-24431 1 85 


1 is at - Gedda that the 1 part of feds voyage com- 


mences, for within a degree or two at moſt North of this place 
vou generally loſe the Monſoon, and meet the N. W. Wind, 
which as I have before obſerved prevails above ten months of 
the year in this part of the Red Sea. The Gedda pilots who 
make an annual voyage backwards and forwards to Suez, muſt 
of courſe be acquainted with all the ports, and alſo with the 
winds and currents and appearance of bad weather, &c.—It 


would therefore be prudent to take one of them to conduct you 


ſafely to Suez; the expence I believe would not exceed thirty 
pounds, and he may probably ſhorten your voyage at leaſt a 
fortnight, or Bean three weeks. 


I is much to 4 Wen that the Captain of the Coventry 
Frigate, who lately went up the Red Sea, was inadvertently be- 
trayed into a quarrel with the inhabitants of Coſire, a place about 
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ſix degrees North of Gedda on the Weſtern ſhore, and only one 


hundred and twenty miles from the banks of the Nile; a perſon 
if he could with ſafety, would at all times chooſe to land there in 


preference to Suez, for the upper part of the Red Sea is the moſt 
tedious and dangerous part of the whole voyage, and beſides Up- 
per Egypt is full of monuments of antiquity. The ruins of the fa- 


mous city of Thebes are within a very few miles of Ghinnah, 


where you go to from Coſire, and the banks of the Nile all the 
way from thence to Cairo are covered with valuable remains of 
ruined cities, of which Dr. Pococke and Mr. Norden have pub- 
| liſhed very learned and accurate accounts. It is ſaid not only 
the Fort, and a number of houſes were deſtroyed, but alfo 
that near ſix hundred of the inhabitants were killed, This ac- 


count is probably very much exaggerated, but it is to be feared as 


a heavy fire was kept up on the town for upwards of two hours, 
many of the people muſt have fallen, and therefore at preſent 
it is unneceſſary to examine more minutely into this route. I can- 
not however conclude this digreſſion without expreſſing a hope 
| that ſome atonement will be made to them for their loſſes, which 
whether they were attacked juſtly or not is abſolutely neceſſary 
before any European ought to venture to paſs that way: For by 
way of retaliation they will ſacrifice every one they can get hold 
of, until ſome effectual means have been taken to pacify them. 


Tunkx are many large towns on the Eaſt fide of the Red Sea 


between Gedda and Suez, but as one Arabian town differs very 


little from another, after having ſeen Mocha it would only be a 


| loſs of time to ſtop either at Yambo or Tor; the former a place : 
of great trade not far from Medina; and the latter a ſmall Port 
inhabited principally by pilots, where there are wells of tolerable 
good water. Tor is about five and thirty miles from Mount 
Sinai, near to which there 1 is a convent of Greek Chriſtians, 


ſaid. 


8 


3 
ſaid to have been founded by the Empreſs Helena and dedicated 
to St. Catherine. If you have any curioſity to ſee this convent 
in all probability by writing to the monks, permiſſion might be 
obtained from the Arabs to paſs unmoleſted from Tor ; but the 
Arabs and monks are not always on good terms, as the rapacity 
of the former, the defenceleſs ſtate of the latter, and the bigotry 
of both parties, occaſion frequent diſputes between them. The 
monks to guard againſt any ſurpriſe conſtantly keep their doors 
ſhut, and when they have occaſion to go out or come in are 
drawn up in a baſket to one of the windows of their convent, 
which are not leſs than forty feet high; but they ſeldom however 
go out having every article of proviſion for their table within 
their own walls, which are rather more than three quarters of a 
mile 1 in extent. 


| Tis wang from Tor to Suez may eaſily be performed in 
one day with a fair wind, but at any rate in five. Immediately 
as a ſhip appears in fight of Suez, a boat is ſent on board to 
enquire the purpoſe, of her coming: and the officer generally 
brings a preſent from the Governor conſiſting of a ſheep or two, 
ſome ſmall flat cakes of bread, a jar of water, and a ſmall quantity 


of fruit, particularly oranges, which are juicy and of a very deli- 


cious flavour. As the meſſenger is a man of ſome rank, it is uſual 
to ſalute him with three guns, and to entertain him with coffee, 
tobacco, ſweatmeats, &c. When he returns on ſhore he will carry 


a letter for you to'any perſon at Cairo, and it will be forwarded 
by expreſs the ſame evening, together with an account of your 
arrival to the principal Bey of Cairo, who is called Sheick Belled. 
It would not be prudent to write any ſecrets in the letter, but 


you may ſend inſtructions concerning your journey, and di- 


rections to have a veſſel prepared for you at Alexandria. Your 
rank you way: conceal or mention as you think proper. In my 
| D opinion 
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tre 
opinion ſuppoſing they have no reaſon to ſuſpe& you of carrying 
money or jewels to any great amount, it would be better to 
make yourſelf known. They may indeed expect preſents ac- 
cordingly, but then their attention to you will alſo be propor- | 
tioned to your liberality to them, the difference of expence will 
be but trifling to a man of fortune, and the conveniencies you 
will derive from being thought a perſon of high ſtation will be. 
very great. Lord A. Percy who was at Cairo in the year 1776, 
appeared there in his proper character and was treated with great 
politeneſs, nor if I was well informed, was there a great diſpro- 
portion between the preſents he gave, and thoſe he received in 

return. A perſon who from neceflity is obliged, or from diſpo- 

fition inclined to be a rigid ceconomiſt, ſhould not attempt to 
travel for curioſity or pleaſure in the Levant; where the inſolence 


and bigotry of the natives can only be got the better of by an EA 


appearence of wealth and liberality, ſhould buſineſs oblige him to 
| paſs that way he muſt do the beſt he can. The Governor of 
Suez is generally one of the Beys or Lords who compoſe the 
Ariſtocracy in Egypt, his rank of courſe 'entitles him to ſome 
attention. If you chuſe to viſit him it is only neceſſary to 
announce your intention the day before, and to fix the hour you 
will go on ſhore, and he will doubtlefs receive you with civility. 
But as the anſwer of your letter' to Cairo will probably come 
back in four days at moſt, it will perhaps be better to wait until 
it arrives: for the Governor of Suez will not know what recep- 
tion to give you untill he hears from Cairo, and in the mean time 
: you may FEE ill health for ſtaying on board the ſhip. 


Tur moſt acceptable: vreferits you can offer them are Mort 
double barrelled filver mounted guns or piſtols, if bell mouthed 
the better, china bowls, ſmall French gold repeating watches, 
—"_— keemkaubs, or . of muſlin. Any of theſe things 
given 
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given to the Governor of Suez, and alſo ſome trifle of the ſame 


kind to the officer of the cuſtoms, who is a ſervant to the Grand 
Signior, and appointed by the Baſhaw at Cairo, will enſure you 


great reſpect, and prevent your baggage from being ſearched and 
tumbled. A cautious man or an economiſt might object to a 
declaration of your rank, leaſt your ſuppoſed wealth being com- 
municated to the Arabs, ſhould tempt them to attack you in 


paſſing the deſert ; for my own part I do not think there is any 


danger of it, and indeed I am convinced there is more riſque in 


ſubjecting yourſelf to be diſcovered by accident, than by pub- 


| lickly avowing your rank, and that the purpoſes of your journey 


are curioſity and amuſement. The preſent Duke de Lafoens a 


Portugueſe nobleman, was incognito at Alexandria nearly. at the 


{ame time that Lord Percy appeared there in his proper charac- 


ter, and whilſt the latter was allowed to ride on horſeback, at- 

tended by guards, and received preſents of horſes and other 
things nearly equiyalent to what he gave to the Beys, an order was 
iſſued to arreſt the former, and it was with ſome difficulty that 
aſſiſted by Mr. Baldwin he made his eſcape on board a ſhip lying 


at Alexandria. The Sheick Belled has great authority over both 


the Turks and Arabs, and therefore protected by his guards, | 
which probably he would ſend to eſcort you as ſoon as he is 
informed who you are,.you would pals the Iſthmus of Suez with- 


out any danger of being moleſted. 


2 Tux diſtance 1 Suez to Cairo is not more than ſeventy 


miles, ſome people have repreſented this little journey as very 


fatiguing and dangerous. I have already given my opinion of 


the danger, which with common diſcretion I muſt repeat ap- 

pears to me perfectly imaginary ; and as to fatigue you may 
travel in a tukt-rawan or litter carried by camels or mules, the 

motion of which is not very uneafy : theſe machines are eaſily 


Di - _ procured 


procured at Cairo, but it would be moſt adviſable for you to 

get one made at Bombay of bamboo, which would be both light 

and commodious, and ſerve, you both as a travelling carriage and 

a tent. Should you not chooſe to be encumbered with a tukt- 

rawan, nor the Bey ſend you a horſe, your agent will probably 
- procure you one at Cairo; but at the worſt, you may borrow one 
of the Arabian guards who eſcort you from Suez, and theſe 
horſes, although not very handſome are far from being unplea- 

fant to ride, as their paces are agreeable, and oy are Ay 

free from vice. 
Wann the 8 of your departure from Suez is fixed, you 
ſhould make a large proviſion of bread and ready dreſſed meat, 
fowls, mutton, &c. the ſeaſon being cold, ſuch things will keep 
good for three or four days, which is longer than you can welt 
be on the road to Cairo. Your party will always halt at night 
when you may dreſs any thing, if you prefer hot victuals to 
cold. FThere is no water on the deſert, and therefore I would 
adviſe you to take a few dozen bottles in baſkets from the ſhip; 
for that at Suez is rather brackiſh, and beſides the Arabs carry 
theirs in ſkins, which a are not always ets clean. 


'NorwrrnsTAnDING I think there 1s no danger of being mo- 
leſted by the Arabs, eſpecially after havingWken the precautions 
I have already mentioned; yet to put it paſt a doubt, I would 
adviſe you when the paſſport comes from Cairo, to fend your 
| baggage forwards a couple of days before you ; and when you 
have heard by expreſs ſent back to you that it is advanced about 
half way to Cairo, unincumbered with a ſtring of camels, that move 
ſlowly and detain each other, you may then ſet out, and without 
travelling in the heat of the day, arrive yourſelf at moſt in eight 
and forty hours, allowing. even a proper time for ſleep and re- 
&eſhment 
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freſhment on the way. 850 Arabs, unleſs tempted by the 
hopes of plunder, or provoked by ſome act of hoſtility, are 
never guilty of any violence to travellers of any denomination; 

therefore if your baggage paſſes unmoleſted, which muſt ever 
be the ſole object of their attack, your perſon will be perfectly 
ſafe. This journey might be performed with great eaſe in eigh- 
teen or twenty hours, but then your baggage muſt be left be- 

hind, nor will you eafily perſuade your eſcort. to keep up with 
: you. at this rate or gon. | | 


Tur face of the country nearly reſembles that of the great 

deſert, being barren” and entirely deſtitute of trees, excepting 
a few of the Egyptian thorn, bearing a yellow flower. Within 
about twenty miles of Cairo, you meet with rocks amongſt which 
you may find a ſtone that reſembles petrified wood beautifully 
variegated. I thought it ſufficiently curious to be taken to 
Europe, and therefore carried a few ſmall pieces with me, which 
were much admired at home. 5 | 


Tri 18 neceſſary to get to Cairo before fun ſet, at which time 
the gates are ſhut; for if you arrive five minutes after they are 


cloſed, you will be obliged to paſs the night very uncomfortably _ 


1n the ſuburbs amongſt poor Arabian huts. But independent of 

this inconvenience it is very defirable to be near Cairo about the 
middle of the day to enjoy one of the moſt pleaſing proſpects 
J have ever ſeen; the beauties of which perhaps are ſomewhat 


heightened by coming after a ſucceſſion of views every one more 
dreary and deſolate than the other. | 


Wurm about three miles from Cairo; feom the ſummit of one 
of theſe Hills you perceive that city ſituated in- a fertile valley, 

and watered by the N ile which meanders at the fide of, and 
| beyond 
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beyond its walls through a rich country as far as the eye can 
teach each way. To the S. W. is an immenſe high rock, at 


the foot of which and adjoining to the town is the citadel and pa- 
lace; to the North and N. W. the buildings cover a ſpace of at 
leaſt ten or twelve miles in circumference amongſt which are 


many magnificent tombs and moſques, whoſe domes and adjoin- 
ing columns give a variety to this view ſurpaſſing even that 
of the beſt built towns in the Catholick countries, where the 
churches add greatly to the beauty of their external appearance. 
The weather was rather hazy the day we were on this hill, or 


I ſhould ſuppoſe we muſt alſo have perceived the Pyramids in 


ao back "__ of chi nn nen 


eon mw hs gates of the city you are not ſtopt and; interco- 
gated as you generally age coming into the towns on the continent 
of Europe, but your guides conduct you immediately to the houſe 


of your European correſpondent, and he the next day will ſettle 
with the officers of the cuſtoms about your baggage, if they 


have ſealed up your trunks at Suez, as they uſually do, you 


| ſhould not ſuffer thoſe ſeals to be taken off, or broken, for they 
may be glad of ſuch a pretence for threatning you with the 
diſpleaſure of government, in order to demand a conſiderable 
bribe for huſh money : \ theſe artifices they will be likely enough 
to practiſe upon you if you afford them an ne Al 
if you conceal your name and- rank. . 


Tux officers of the 4 at Sun ſealed up our A 
and alſo our pacquets, and in this manner we carried them to 
Cairo; but as much rain fell whilſt we were croſſing the deſert, 
we opened our trunks and boxes in order to dry our clothes, 
but above all our papers; not however without having previ- 
—.— — a gentleman at Cairo. Concerning the Propriety 
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of it. The next morning when the cuſtom-houſe officers came 

to examine our baggage, being told of what we had done, they 
affected to believe we had broken the ſeals to conceal ſome pro- 
hibited goods, or at leaſt to avoid paying the proper duties. 
We might perhaps have been able to pacify them by means of 
a little money, but our friend ſighted their menaces, truſting 
he ſhould get the Sheick Belled to interfere in our behalf; un- 
fortunately for us he was 'again deceived, and in the end this 
little act of inadvertency coſt us near three hundred pounds, to- 
gether with no little anxiety on account of being detained ſe- 
veral days at Alexandria Ty the order of the Bathaw, 


Arrzn your arrival at Cairo, I would adviſe you as well for 
health as for pleaſure, almoſt immediately to repair to the hum- 
mam or bagnio. The Turkith manner of bathing is infinitely * 
ſuperior to any thing of the kind that is now known, or at 
| leaſt praQtiſed in any part of Europe, for even moſt of the inha- 
| bitants of Italy, once ſo famous for the magnificence of their 
baths, have long neglected this luxurious but ſalutary cuſtom ; 
as ſome of your friends may never have ſeen a Turkiſh bagnio, 
1 ſhall attempt a deſcription of that I uſed, which was one of 
the common fort, ſuch as are to be met with in every city in 


: the Levant. 


Taz firſt room is the undreſſing chamber ich is lofty and 
ſpacious, about twenty-five feet long and eighteen wide; near 
the wall is a kind of bench raiſed about two feet from the floor, 
and about ſeven or eight feet wide, ſo that after bathing a per» 
ſon may lie down upon it at full length; the windows are 
near the top of the room, as well that the wind may not blow 
upon the bathers when undreſſed, as for decency's ſake. After 
undreſſing a ſervant gives you a napkin to wrap round you, and 

alſo 
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alſo a pair of flippers, and thus equipped you are conducted 
through a narrow paſſage to the ſteam room or bath, which 
a large round building of about twenty-five feet diameter 
paved with marble, and in the centre of it is a circular bench 
Where you are ſeated until you find yourſelf in a profuſe perſpira- 
tion ; then your guide or attendant immediately begins rubbing 
vou with his hand covered with a piece of coarſe ſtuff called 
Keſſay, and thereby peels off from the ſkin a kind of ſkurf, 
which cannot be moved by waſhing only. When he has rub- 
bed you a few minutes he conducts you to a ſmall room, where 
there is a hot bath about four feet deep and ten feet ſquare, in 
which he will offer to waſh you having his hand covered with 
a ſmoother ſtuff than before; or you may have ſome perfumed 
ſoap given you to waſh yourſelf: After you have remained here 
as long as is agreeable you are conducted to another little fide 
room, where you find two cocks of water the one hot the other 
cold; which you may throw over you with a baſon, the water 
being tempered to any degree of warmth, or perfectly cold if 
you prefer it. This being the laſt ablution, you are then co- 
vered with a napkin, and from hence again conducted to the 
undrefling room, and placed upon the before- mentioned bench 
with a carpet. under you, and being extended upon it at full 
length, your attendant again offers to rub you dry with nap- | 
kins. Some people have their nails cut, and alſo are ſhampoed; * 


* SuAroixs is variouſly performed in different countries. The moſt uſual manner is 
| ſimply preſſing the hands and fingers upon the body and limbs, particularly near the extremi- 

ties, ſo as to compreſs, but not zo pinch them. This is the general manner practiſed by the 
5 ſervants of the Afiatics, but the barbers and the guides at the baths make alſo the joints and 

| even the vertebrz of the back crack by a ſudden jerk, which to people unaccuſtomed to it 
in their youth, is rather a painful ſenſation. The Chineſe and Malay barbers particularly | 
excel in this art, which however is very well known, and generally practiſed all over Aſia, 
being by them thought a neceſſary ſubſtitute for exerciſe during the hot weather. 
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the Turks generally ſmoak after bathing and the operation of 
ſhampoing, and in about an hour, a few minutes more or leſs, 
they commonly dreſs and go home. 


IT is to be wiſhed that ſome able phyſician would take the 
trouble of informing us what would be the probable effects 
of the uſe of the Turkiſh baths in England. If we were to 
judge by a compariſon between the endemical diforders of 
Aſia and Europe, we ſhould ſuppoſe that the moderate uſe of 
the bath might render the gout and rheumatiſm as uncommon 
in this part of the world, as they are in the other. 


Ver few Afiatics are afflicted with theſe complaints, although 
they eat their meat very highly ſeaſoned with ſpices, and ſtew- 
ed in clarified butter; ſeldom take any exerciſe, and even many ; 

of them ſecretly indulge in other exceſſes, which with us are 
: ſuppoſed to cauſe the gout. Why then may we not allow ſome 
degree of efficacy in warm baths, and ſhampoing in throwing 
off thoſe humours, which not being removed, occaſion the gout 
and other chronical diſorders amongſt us; but my knowledge of 
theſe matters being very ſuperficial, I only humbly ſuggeſt theſe 
ideas to the faculty for their conſideration and opinion: thus 
much however I can pretend to fay from my own experience, 
that the warm bath is very refreſhing after undergoing violent 
fatigue. In coming from Suez to Cairo, a journey of ſe- 
venty miles, I was expoſed to very bad weather, for two 
days and two nights, with no tent or covering but a cloak. 
On my arrival at my journey's end very much harraſſed with 
fatigue and benumbed with cold J went into a warm bath, in 
which having remained about half an hour I was perfectly re- 
covered, and never in my lite was in better ſpirits, or more able 
to have purſued my journey. 


E . 
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Tur day of your arrival at Cairo you muſt determine whether 
or not you will viſit the Sheick Belled, and the Baſhaw, which 
will I ſuppoſe in a great meaſure depend upon their own beha- 
viour, or rather perhaps upon the character in which you chuſe 
to appear. If you travel incognito there will be no occaſion 
for you to go near them; but in that caſe you muſt ſubmit to 
the mortification of riding about on a jack aſs, as all Chriſtians 
do excepting thoſe who have expreſs permiſſion to uſe a horſe: 
but as Lord A. Percy, and alſo Lord Charlemont before him 
were both allowed horſes, your agent no doubt will be able to 
procure you the ſame indulgence; but then as I have already ob- 
ſerved, preſents of ſome value will be neceſſary both to the Sheick 
Belled, and the Baſhaw. We were informed it was not neceſ- 
fary to viſit the Baſhaw, whoſe authority in the country they 


told us was merely nominal; but this to our coſt I have already _ 


faid we found to be a miſtake; for had we paid proper atten- 
tion to him, or in other words had we waited upon him, and 
given him a trifling preſent, the affair of opening the pacquets 
would have been paſſed over in filence. To guard you againſt 
the ſame inconveniences that we experienced through 1gnorance 
of the nature of the Egyptian government, 1 ſhall attempt to 
give you a rm idea of 1 it. 


18 Ferry 1 Sividet into twenty-four provinces, each of which 5 
is governed by a Sangiack or Bey: the major part of theſe 
twenty- four Beys reſide at Cairo, where always once a week, 
and ſometimes oftener they ſet in council, called by them 
the Divan: the Sheick Belled is the preſident of the council, 
and executive member of the government; his office is ſome- 
what fimilar to that of the Doge of Venice, with rather more 
authority, but that indeed depends upon a variety of circumſtances, 


ſuch as whether he is a man of great abilities and firmneſs him 
| ſelf; 
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ſelf; whether he is ſupported by a large party amongſt his col- 
leagues ; and whether or not he is on good terms with the Ba- 
ſhaw, When I was at Cairo the Sheick Belled was rather a 
weak man, and owed his ſafety to the mutual Nen of two 
rival Beys nearly of equal power, who both aſpired to mis place. 
The Baſhaw is ſent from the Porte as Viceroy on the part of 
the Grand Signior ; if he can contrive to ſow {edition amongſt 
the Beys, and ſecretly attach himſelf to the ſtrongeſt party, 
whilſt he ſeems to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality, he ſometimes ac- 
' quires more influence than even the Sheick Belled himſelf ; but 
then he muſt act with great care and circumſpection, for ſhould 
his intrigues be diſcovered, and the adverſe party to his prevail, 
he certainly will be obliged to quit the country. 


Tux manner of his diſmiſſion is charaQteriſtic of the gloomy 
and arbitrary proceedings of this oriental republic. The Beys 

having come to a reſolution of ſending him away, diſpatch a 
Carracoulouck from the Divan or council to his houſe, who ap- 


proaches the place where the Baſhaw is ſeated, and having "A 


Z lently turned up the corner of the carpet, abruptly goes away; 
he is however obliged to carry an order with him, which he 
Z puts into his boſom, leaving out a corner of it ſo as to be plain- 


ly perceived. The name Carracoulouck ſignifies a black meſſen- 5 


5 ger, for he is dreſſed in black, with a fort of bonnet on his 
head, of the fame colour. . 


TIE Baſhaw never pretends ' to oppoſe this mandate or ra- 
ther hint from the Divan, knowing that reſiſtance would very 
probably coſt him his life. He therefore as ſoon as poſüble 
retires quietly to Boulako, fituated about two miles and a half 
to the weſtward of Cairo; or when he ſuſpects a violent degree 
of reſentment againſt him, he proceeds to Roſetto, and from 
„ E 2 thence 
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thence by the firſt conveyance to Cyprus, where he remains un- 
til he hears from Conſtantinople. 


THrr Divan or council of the Beys to keep up appearances 
with the Porte diſpatch. a ſpecial meſſenger to Conſtantinople 
complaining of the miſconduct of the Baſhaw; but the Grand 

Signior conſcious of his inability to ſupport his officer, takes no 
other notice of his diſmiſſion than in ſending another Baſhaw to 
Cairo, and often impoſing a fine on the one who has been diſ- 
graced. Such, Sir, is the general outline of this Government, 
and as it is impoſſible for you, during your ſhort ſtay in Egypt, 
to diſcover the ſecret intrigues of the ſtate, ſo as to judge which 
party predominates, you perhaps will think it moſt prudent to 
be equally attentive to both. On a future occaſion when poſſeſſ- 
ed of full information, and more leiſure, I ſhall probably trouble 

you with ſome further obſervations on this extraordinary go- 
vernment, but I ſhall conclude the preſent account with a cu- 


rious trait of their policy, which has no precedent that I know 
of 1 in any other country whatever. 


Tu children of the Beys cannot inherit either the rank or 
the property of their fathers, nor even be appointed to any of- 
fice which it is deemed proper for a Bey to hold. It is true 
the Divan after the death of a Bey, appropriates a part of his 
property to the maintenance of his family, but the remainder 

goes to his caſheef or lieutenant, who generally ſucceeds both 
to his office and eſtate. Theſe caſheefs are Georgian or Cir- 
caſſian ſlaves, whom the Bey has bought and adopted when 
young, and of courſe educated with great care and tenderneſs, 
with a view of leaving them grateful guardians to their orphan 
children. This law was doubtleſs ſuggeſted to them by their 
diſlike to monarchy and predilection for a republic; but ſurely it 
Ny, firſt 


- 
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firſt took place during the adminiſtration of ſome childleſs perſon, 


or the voice of nature would have ſuppreſſed the dictates of 
policy. Pe: 


TRE city of Cairo and its environs as you well know are full 
of curioſities, but nothing attracted my attention ſo much as the 
infinite variety of people in the public ſtreets, and yet I could 
diſcover nothing like an original national character among them. 
The preſent Egyptians are an heterogeneous mixture of all 
nations, and having unfortunately retained only the worſt fea- 

tures both of the minds and perſons of their anceſtors, in my 
opinion they are now become the moſt diſagreeable and contemp-= 
tible nation on earth, bearing no more reſemblance to the | 
former Egyptians, than the preſent, r runs do to their once mag- 1 
| nificent . 


Wurx you hs ſuffeiently eratived: your curioſity at Cairo g 
you may proceed from thence to Alexandria by land; but you 
will go with much greater eaſe, expedition and ſafety as far as 

| Roſetto by water; there are two ſorts of boats on the Nile, the 
one reſembling a Bengal budgerow or barge, and the other ſome- 
what like a Moor punkey, * but the generality of Egyptian boats 
are inferior to thoſe of Bengal, both with reſpect to elegance and 
accommodation. I took one at Cairo of eighteen oars, in which 
I arrived at Roſetto in thirty hours, about two thirds of the 
men conſtantly rowing whilſt alternately the others flept : the 


A Bengal budgerow reſembles the barges of the city companies; a Moor punkey is a 
long narrow boat to row with ten or twenty oars; the former is uſed for travelling up 
and down the great rivers in Bengal, and the provinces to the North of it; the latter is 
ſeldom uſed but in coming down with the current, with the aſſiſtance of which when | 
the river is full they are ſuppoſed to go at the rate of ten or twelve miles an hour. 


banks 
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banks of the river are covered with well inhabited towns and vil- 
lages, but as the natives of this part of the country bear not the beſt 
of characters, and are particularly inimical to Europeans, it will 
not be prudent to truſt yourſelf among them. It is even thought 
neceflary at night, to carry a light in a paper lanthorn, under 
the tilt or deck of the boat, to ſhew that you are Europeans 
and alert, or theſe pirates will ſometimes attack you in- hopes 
of plunder. Should you come to an anchor you mult alſo be 
watchful that they do not ſwim off from the ſhore, and pilfer 
ſomething out of the boat, at which they are very expert. 


Tx objection againſt going all the way to Alexandria by water, 
is the ſurf at the Bogaz or mouth of the river at Roſetto, which 
renders this part of the voyage rather dangerous. It will therefore 
be better to go on ſhore at Roſetto, and from thence proceed by 
land, the diſtance is about thirty three miles: Chriſtians are 
allowed to make this journey upon camels or mules, and even 
upon horſes if they will go to the expence of hiring them. 
If you ſet out from Roſetto about eight o'clock in the evening, 
you may arrive at Alexandria at day break, which in a moon 
light night is the moſt agreeable manner of travelling, for you 
would thereby avoid the heat of the ſun, which in the middle of 
the day even in the winter ſeaſon 1 is very unpleaſant. 


In :dvifing you to travel by night from Roſetto to Alexandria, 
I do not mean that you ſhould depart from Roſetto the night of 
your arrival, for if you can ſtay there you will find ſufficient 
amuſement for a week at leaſt, not that Roſetto itſelf I believe 
abounds with antiquities, but there are-many modern buildings, 
in and near the city very well worth ſeeing. It is a place much 
reſpected by the Mahomedans, who ſay if Mecca was to be taken 
from them, that the pilgrims who now go thither, would in 

future 
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future viſit Raſhid i. e. Roſetto ; which opinion is probably 


founded on a tradition that one of Mahomed's neareſt relations, 
formerly lived, and is now buried at a moſque which is ſituated at 
the North part of the ſuburbs. The length of this city is near 
two miles but it is not more than half a mile broad; in the en- 

virons of it there are many country houſes belonging to Chriſtian 
merchants whoſe gardens abound with exceeding fine Oranges, 
and many of the choiceſt fruits of the Eaſt, but what contributes 
moſt to make it an agreeable refidence to them, 1s the liberality 
and politeneſs of the Mahomedan inhabitants, who not withſtand- 
ing the reputed ſanctity of the place are particularly civil to the 
Chriſtians, whereas at Damietta which is ſituated only on the 
oppoſite or peluſian ſide of the Delta, an European cannot appear 
without a certainty of being inſulted. For this violent antipathy 
no other reaſon can be aſſigned, but that during the cruſades 
_ conſiderable detachments of the Chriſtian armies uſed to land 
there, and the accounts of the ravages they committed being 
tranſmitted to poſterity has fixed a deep rooted reſentment in 
the minds of the Damiettans, that will never be eradicated as 

long a as thoſe ſtories are remembered. 


Evnortan travellers in general complain of the ill treatment 
they meet with in all the countries of the Levant, but par- 
ticularly when they are examining the ruins of ancient cities: 


the jealouſy ſhewn by the Mahomedans on theſe occaſions is 


always imputed to religious prejudices, or the want of urbanity, 
but I ſhall beg leave to account n in another manner. 


Ir is ith b by them that all 1 are deeply 
verſed in the abſtruſe and occult ſciences, which makes them 
conſider us in the ſame light as the vulgar and ignorant in 
Europe conſider our fortune tellers or conjurors, that is with a 


kind 
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kindof admiration mixed with fear and deteſtation. Added to this 
prejudice, they are alſo thoroughly perſuaded from the ſtories 
they daily hear repeated out of the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments, that there are many ſubterraneous palaces in their country 
full of pearls and diamonds, in ſearch of which they ſuppoſe the 
Europeans are come to Egypt: we always acknowledge that we 
are looking after curioſities, which ſerves to confirm them in 
their error ; for as they have not the moſt diſtant idea of what 
we mean by curioſities, they naturally conclude we are looking 
for the pearls and diamonds ſuppoſed to be concealed in thoſe 
fame palaces; which opinion alſo is ſtrongly corroborated 
by the zeal and OF ſhewn. by our antiquarians in their 
| refearches. 


As the mean heat of a country is ſaid to be nearly 1 
by the mean heat of the ſprings; ſo are the genius and cha- 
/ rater of a nation diſcovered by peruſing their favorite books ; for 
| which reaſon I adviſe you by all means to peruſe theſe Arabian 
Nights Entertainments before you ſet out on your journey. Be- 
lieve me, Sir, they contain much curious and uſeful information. 
They are by many people erroneouſly ſuppoſed to be a ſpurious 
production, and are therefore ſlighted in a manner they do not 
deſerve. They were written as I have already hinted by an Ara- 
bian, and are univerſally read, and admired throughout Aſia by 
all ranks of men, both old and young: conſidered therefore as an 
original work deſcriptive as they are, of the manners and cuſ- 
toms of the Eaſt in general, and alſo of the genius and charac- 
ter of the Arabiaus in particular; ; they ſurely mult be thought to 
merit the attention of the curious; nor are they in my opinion 
: entirely deſtitute of merit in other reſpects, for although the extra- 
vagance of ſome of the ſtories is carried too far, yet on the whole 
one cannot help admiring the fancy and invention of the author, 


in | 
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in ſtriking out ſuch a variety of pleaſing incidents: pleaſing I 
call them, becauſe they have frequently afforded me much 
amuſement, nor do I envy any man his feelings, who is above 
being pleaſed with them; but before any perſon decides upon 
the merit of theſe books, he ſhould be eye witneſs of the effect 
they produce on thoſe who beſt underſtand them. I have more 
than once ſeen the Arabians on the deſert ſetting round a fire 
liſtening to theſe ſtories with ſuch attention and pleaſure, as 
totally to forget the fatigue and hardſhip with which an inſtant 
before they were entirely overcome. In ſhort Sir! not to dwell 
any longer on this ſubject, they are in the ſame eſtimation all 
over Aſia, that the adventures of Don Quixote are in Spain; 
and I am perſuaded no man of any genius or taſte would think 

of making the tour of that country, without e reading 

the works of Cervantes. 


ABovur half way between Roſetto and Alexandria you come 
to a place called Madhia, where at the flood tide you muſt croſs 
over in a ferry boat, but at the ebb you eaſily paſs over on horſe- 
back: near the ferry is a ſerai or reſting place where you can 
ſleep, but ſhould it be neceſſary for you to paſs a night on the 
road, you had better go to the town of Aboukeer, which is 
ſituated on the ſea coaſt, about a mile and a half to the N. W. 
of the ferry, for the ſerai is open to the weather, and alſo 
extremely dirty, from Aboukeer or the ferry to Alexandria is 
about ſeventeen miles. 5 e 
WII reſpect to a deſeription of Alanis and its environs, 
I ſhall beg leave as before to refer you to Pococke, Norden and 
Neibuhr, &c. taking the liberty however in ſome few points 
to differ from them, and likewiſe to add ſome obſervations 


” that 
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that I have not met with in either of the above-mentioned writers 
concerning the preſent and alſo the former ſtate of Egypt. 


THz mole of about one thouſand yards in length which was 
built to form a communication with the ifland of Pharos does not 
appear to me to have been taken ſufficient notice of by any 
perſon. As Alexandria was built with a view to commerce, this 
mole, notwithſtanding ſome appearances of gothic work in the 
arches, is probably coeval with the foundation of the city, Of 
what excellent materials then muſt it have been originally 
_ Compoſed to have reſiſted the beating of the wind and waves for 
near two thouſand years! Dr. Pococke with great reaſon admires 
the arched ciſterns under the houſes for the reception of the 
water of the Nile, of which however there are not more than 
five or fix remaining at this time; but in my opinion the ſame 
labour and expence would have been better beſtowed in lining 

the canal from the Nile to Alexandria, with the ſame durable 
materials as thoſe of the Mole; by means of which the city to 
the end of time would have been amply ſupplied with water, 
and goods with great eaſe have been tranſported to it from all 
parts of Egypt. For want of being lined the Caliſch or canal 
is now fallen in, which is one of the principal cauſes of the 
decline of the trade, and of courſe of the ruin of the wy 


TT It has long been a favorite opinion amongſt the learned, both 
ancient and modern, that the Egyptians were acquainted with 
the arts and ſciences, when all the other people were in a ſtate 
of i ignorance. We are told they diſcovered geometry in making 
the diviſions of land, after the annual overflowing of the Nile; 
that the clearneſs of their atmoſphere enabled them to make 
aſtronomical obſervations ſooner than other people ; and that the 
fertility of their San gave riſe to trade, by enabling them to 


ſupply 
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ſupply all their neighbours with corn and other neceſſaries of 
life. Theſe arguments are however more ſpecious than true, 
for if we owe the diſcovery of geometry to the overflowing of 
the Nile; of aſtronomy to the clearneſs of the atmoſphere, and 
of trade to the fertility of the ſoil, in that part of Hindoſtan 
which is within the tropic, there are ſtill larger rivers which 
overflow annually, a clearer ſky, and a more fertile ſoil. The 
Nile only once a year affords a ſupply of water to the countries 
on its banks, and the ſmall quantity of rain that falls there at 
other times, does not furniſh moiſture enough to keep up the 
ſmalleſt degree of vegetation. Whereas the rivers in Hindoſtan 
particularly thoſe on the coaſt of Choromandel, are regularly 
filled with water twice a year, firſt from the rains which fall in 
June, July and Auguſt, in the Balagat mountains, where the 
| ſources of thoſe rivers lie; and afterwards from the N. E. mon- | 
ſoon or rainy ſeaſon, which continues on the Choromandel coaſt 
during the months of October, November and December. With 
reſpe& to the goodneſs of the climate, or the clearneſs of the 
atmoſphere for the purpoſe of aſtronomy, there can be no com- 
pariſon between Egypt and Hindoſtan; for at night during 
the greater part of the year in Hindoſtan there is ſcarcely a 
cloud to be ſeen in the ſky, and the air eſpecially in the ſouthern 
countries is never diſagreeably cold, ſo that an aſtronomer would 
have every opportunity and inducement to purſue his ſtudies 
in the open air, whereas in Egypt the ſky is often cloudy, and 
the air ſo cold as to make it unpleaſant to be out of doors after : 
ſun-ſet. 


Tun 1 had alſo very evidently the advantage of the 
Egyptians with reſpect to cloathing, which is one of the neceſ- 
ſaries, or at leaſt one of the comforts of life; for if we ſuppoſe 
men firſt cloathed themſelves in the ſkins of ammals, India 

= 3 abounds 
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abounds in vaſt foreſts and extenſive fertile plains, where animals 
of all kind both ſavage and tame, muſt have bred infinitely faſter 
than in the barren deſerts of upper Egypt; but in a hot country 
the natives would naturally prefer garments made of woven 
cotton. Now the cotton ſhrub is very rare in Egypt, even at 
this time, and it is well known to have grown in India, and to 
have been fabricated into cloth ever ſince we have had any ac- 
quaintance with that country. From theſe premiſes, therefore it 
is natural to ſuppoſe, that the Indians in the early ages were 
much more likely to ſupply the Egyptians with neceſſaries and 
_ comforts of life, than to be ſupplied by them; that the Indians 
would at leaſt have as much occaſion for geometry as the Egypt- 
ans; and that they had at leaſt equal if not greater advantages 
for purſuing the ſtudy of aſtronomy. Thus far however all is 
but conjecture, for we: have no tradition or hiſtory of thoſe times, 
when either the Egyptians or the Indians were in an uncivilized 
Nate ; but if we purſue the ſubje& we ſhall find very evident 
| proofs that when an intercourſe did take place between them, 
that the Egyptians received from Hindoſtan all thoſe articles of 
luxury, which the Greeks and Romans purchaſed again from 
them. It would be both tedious and unneceſſary to enumerate 
all theſe, I ſhall therefore content myſelf with particularizing 
filk, ſpices, pearls, diamonds and other precious ſtones. 


IT was formerly ſuppoſed that moſt of theſe: articles came 
from Arabia Felix, but this error has long ſince been exploded. 
It is now well known they were none of them the produce of 

Arabia, but where brought, thither by veſſels from India, and 
from thence were carried up the Red Sea with other Productions D 
--:0f that country. 
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Ir may perhaps be objected, that the Egyptians and the Ara- 
bians are generally ſuppoſed to have known the art of navigation 
before the Indians, and of courſe that although India may pro- 


duce ſpices, &c. the Egyptians and Arabians went thither to 


Fetch them. Hiſtory being intirely ſilent on this ſubject we can 


only endeavour to aſcertain this matter, by ſtating the arguments 


on both ſides the queſtion. 


by all probability before any intercourſe ſubſited bete the 


Indians and Egyptians, both people knew how to conſtruct ſmall 


boats or rather rafts for croſſing deep rivers, and even for tranſ- 
porting themſelves by water from one place to another in the 


ſame country; but at the ſame time it muſt be allowed that the 


Indians had much better materials for building both ſmall and 


large boats than either the Egyptians, or even the Arabians; 


a 


and the boats of the preſent day plainly ſhew in what manner 


the Indians made uſe of theſe materials. The planks are made 


ofa light boyant pliant wood, ſewed together with coir or the 
Z rind of the cocoanut made into a kind of ſmall cord; all the larger 
ropes are made of the ſame materials, - and even the oars them- 
ſelves are formed of one ſtrait pole with a piece of flat board tied 


upon it with a coir ſtring to form the blade of the oar. The 
preſent large country boats of forty and fifty tons, eſpecially 


thoſe belonging to the Lacidivi and Maldivi iſlands are ſtill built 


in the ſame manner, with no other difference than being on a 


larger ſcale : with theſe in a fair ſeaſon they make voyages many 


degrees out of fight of land, yet nothing of the kind not even 
the rſt eflay s of the art could have been more rude than theſe 
now are. It is highly probable therefore that as ſoon as they 
knew the latitude of the ſtreights of Babclmandel, and were 


furniſhed with inſtruments for making obſervations, they ven- 
tured to paſs over from the Malabar coaſt to that of Arabia. 


I MAY 


ny 


6 8 1 


I may perhaps be aſked when and how it was they became 
acquainted with the latitude of theſe ſtreights; that is a difficulty 
I believe no perſon can ſolve any more than myſelf, but it is 
poſſible 'that there was once a chain of iflands nearly in fight 
of each other, from the Malabar coaſt to that of Arabia, moſt of 

which may have been ſwallowed up in ſome great convulſion of 

nature, ſo as to leave no remains excepting the iſland of Socotra 
and thoſe of Lacidivi and Maldivi : but even ſuppoſing no ſuch 
iſlands fo have exiſted {till ſurely as the Indians had good mate- 
rials for building veſſels, and a ſea to ſail upon that is governed | 
by regular currents and periodical winds, neither of which the 
Egyptians had ; we may rather ſuppoſe that the produce of Hin- 
doſtan was carried to Egypt by the Indians, than that 1 it was 
fetched © away from thence 105 the 9 


17 the Wan required nothing from the Epe either of 
. the neceſſaries or comforts of life; if the Egyptians got ſpices 
and other articles of luxury from India; and if the natives of 
India » were firſt acquainted with the ſcience of aſtronomy and 
the arts of navigation, all of which I think are probable : it is 
but reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the arts and ſciences were firſt 
known in India, and from thence were brought up the Red Sea 


to Egypt. 1 


IAM Well aware that the eite for Egypt will call upon | 
me to produce any remains of antiquity in India ſo ancient as 
the Pyramids. To theſe gentlemen I ſhall oppoſe one impoſſi- 
bility to another, by aſking them to trace back the building of 
Gour, which ſeven hundred and thirty years before Chriſt was 
the capital of Bengal, or of the better known Palibothra of the 
ancients, which was the capital of India long before Alexander's 
time. As a further proof that the natives of Hindoſtan were 
in 


[2] 
in an advanced ſtate of civilization near two thouſand years ago, 
I ſhall alto beg leave to obſerve that a plate of copper was lately 
dug up at Mongheer, engraved with Shanſcrit characters which 
contains a conveyance or grant of land from Bickeram Geet Raja 
of Bengal to one of his ſubjects, and dated near one hundred 
years before the Chriſtian æra. To enter into a long detail of 
reaſoning upon this plate cannot be neceſſary; I am perſuaded 
Sir, you will in an inſtant conceive how long the arts and ſci- 
ences mult have been known in Hindoſtan, before theſe regular 
diviſions of land took place, and the grants of them were en- 


graved on copper in ſuch characters as would not diſgrace iS 
moſt ſkilful artiſts even at this time. 


TE ingenious Mr. Hathed in the TERA of his Bengal grams 
mar, informs us that the Raja of Kiſhnagur, who he ſays, is by 
far the moſt learned and able antiquary, that Bengal has pro- 
duced within this century, poſitively affirms that he has in his 
own poſſeſſion Shanſcrit books, which give an account of a com- 
munication formerly ſubſiſting between India and Egypt, where- 
in the Egyptians are conſtantly deſcribed as diſciples, and not as 
inſtructors of the Indians; and as ſeeking that liberal education, 
and thoſe ſciences in Hindoſtan, which none of their own coun- 
trymen had ſufficient knowledge to impart. This evidence of the 
learned Raja has great weight with me, eſpecially as there are 
books now extant in Bengal, written in the Shanſcrit language, 
which are copies of others ſaid by the Bramins to be dated more 
than two thouſand two hundred years before the Chriſtian æra. 
This fact admitted, and I firmly believe it very poſſible to be 
proved, the Egyptians muſt appear a modern people in eompariſon 
with the natives of Hindoſtan; for when the former were 
advanced no further in literature, than the conſtructing of hiero- 


glyphicks, 


[ 32 J 
glyphicks, the latter were maſters of books written in a language 
which had then attained a great degree of e 


Burr this is not all that may be urged in favour of the claims 
of the Indians, ſome further proofs will appear upon examining 


the general ſtate of commerce at that time all over the globe. 
In Europe it was very trifling, and only a corner of Africa was 
even known, conſequently whatever commerce then exiſted muſt 
have come from Aſia. About this time there was a chain, or 
if I may be allowed the expreſſion, a*ſtreet of magnificent cities 
from Coptos to Alexandria, which continued in a flouriſhing 


ſtate, notwithſtanding the Egyptian empire frequently changed its 
Sovereign. Nor from any information I am maſter of, can 1 


find thoſe cities began to decline until the followers of Mahomed 


transferred the India trade from Upper Egypt to the oppoſite | 


coaſt of the Red Sea, then and not before Upper Egypt became 
what it ſtill continues to be an uninhabited deſert. If theſe 
facts be true, and I believe they will not be diſputed, we may 
reaſonably infer from them, not only that theſe cities of Upper 


Egypt exiſted by the ſupport they derived from that trade, but 


alſo that they owed their original exiſtence to it. Nor 1s it 
Egypt only that has experienced theſe effects of the India trade; 


whatever nation has poſſeſſed the largeſt ſhare of it, has invari- : 


_ ably for the time enjoyed alſo the largeſt portion of wealth and 


power, and when deprived of it, ſunk again almoſt into their 
W obſcurity. 


WIEN the folly of the cruſades was over, ind the remem- 


brance of the 1 injuries ſuſtained on both fides in ſome meaſure 
' mutually forgotten; the Mahomedans intent only on conqueſt | 


and ſpreading the doctrines of their prophet, allowed the Chriſti- 


ans to carry on the trade between Europe and the Levant, which 


conſiſted 


E 


conſiſted principally in tranſporting the India goods from the 
ports of Syria, Paleſtine, and Egypt, to thoſe of Italy. It is 
well known that the Venetians for a long time engroſſed the 
greater part of this trade, and whilſt they enjoyed it were the 
richeſt and moſt powerful people in Europe; we may alſo trace 
it from Venice to the Hans towns by the cities to which it gave 
riſe in Germany. But at length the Portugueſe diſcovered the 
paſſage round the Cape of Good Hope, which carried a part of 
the India trade into another channel; immediately Venice de- 
clined, and Portugal became one of the greateſt nations in Eu- 
rope. They however enjoyed their ſuperiority but a ſhort time, 
for the enterprizing and induſtrious natives of Holland found 
their way round the Cape of Good Hope, and very ſoon eſta- 
bliſhed themſelves in India on the ruin of the Portugueſe. 
Whilſt the riches of India flowed into Holland, the Dutch diſ- 
puted the empire of the ſeas with the united fleets of England 
and France. At laſt we obtained a larger portion of this trade 
than ever was enjoyed by any nation whatever excepting the 
Egyptians, and every perſon knows at that period Great Britain 
gave law to all Europe. Nor does it require the gift of prophecy 
to be able to foretel, that deprived of this ſource of wealth we 
ſhall fink almoſt as low in the political ſcale of Europe, as either 
Holland, Portugal, Venice, or even Egypt itſelf. 


| Ip all the European Countries I have mentioned derived the 
major part of their wealth and power from the India trade, and 
declined again when they were deprived of it ; we may naturally 
ſuppoſe that ſimilar cauſes have produced ſimilar effects in Egypt, 
and conſequently that Hindoſtan was the original ſource or foun- 
tain head of the arts, the ſciences and commmerce, and from 
whence they have ſince been diffuſed over the reſt of the 
E 5 eee . 
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Al ruovc rather foreign to the ſubject of this letter, I cannot 
help remarking that there ſeems ſomething more than common 
chance, in this regular progreſs of the arts and ſciences from Eaſt to 
Weſt; ſuppoſing them to have come originally from India, they next 
went to Egypt, from thence to Greece, and ſo on to Italy, Ger- 
many, France, Spain, and Portugal: from the weſt part of Europe 
they alſo paſſed over to America, where probably they will ſtill 
continue to purſue the ſame courſe, until they have finiſhed their 
circuit round the globe, by opening a communication between 
the Weſt coaſts of America, and the Eaſt coaſts of Aſia. The 

further conſideration of this ſubject would lead me into a long 
train of political reflections, I ſhall therefore quit it, and return 
to what relates to Egypt. 


THERE are great diſputes amongſt the moderns concerning the 
exact ſituation of the ancient city of Berenice, on the welt coaſt 
of the Red Sea; and alſo whether or not there was a navigable ca- 
nal between that city and Coptos on the banks of the Nile. If you 
have leiſure to go into Upper Egypt, or can land at Coſire, you 
perhaps will be glad to know what has been already faid on this 
ſubject, and alſo to receive any information I can afford you, con- 


cerning that or any other . canal between the Red Sea 
and the Nile. 


Born ancient and modern geographers deſcribe the remaips 
of a canal from Suez, to a ſmall lake of bitter water about thirty 
miles to the north of that place, and from thence to a canal faid 
to have been dug by the order of the Emperor Trajan, which 
goes from that lake into the Nile a few miles below the city of 
Cairo : for my own part, I muſt acknowledge, I faw nothing like 
a canal near Suez, excepting a ſmall water courſe, many of 
which are to be ſeen both in the great and little deſert. With 

reſpect 


B'S 


reſpect to that ſaid to have been cut between Berenice and 
Coptos in the latitude of twenty-ſix in Upper Egypt, in my own 
opinion I doubt its exiſtence. Mr. D' Anville ſeems to think that 
a road only was made from the Nile to the Red Sea, and that 
the miſtake aroſe from there being a navigable canal between 
Coptos and the Nile, from which it was diſtant only ſeven miles. 
But this great geographer not having entered ſo minutely into 
this ſubject, as perhaps you may think it deſerves, I ſhall offer a 


few words to your conſideration in confirmation of his opinion. 


Tnosk writers who have placed a navigable canal or a road be- 
tween the Nile and the Red Sea from modern Ghinna to Coſire, 
have probably gueſſed that it muſt have been in that ſituation, 
becauſe it is the ſhorteſt diſtance from the Sea to the river, being 
in a ſtrait line at moſt one hundred and twenty miles. But ad- 
mitting any ſuch canal to have exiſted in Upper Egypt, of which 
there are no traces to be found; it is not very likely it ſhould 
be cut in that direction, for Coſire being almoſt three degrees 
beyond the Tropic, the voyage from the Tropic to Cofire, would 
to the ancients in their illconſtructed veſſels have been practicable 
during only the continuance of the Khumſeen wind, which as I 
have before obſerved blows for about fifty days in the year: ſurely 
then had the Egyptians attempted to make ſuch a navigable canal, 
they would have made it further to the ſouthward, near the Tro— 
: pic, where it would have been ſerviceable to them for fix months in 
the year; that is near to the ſpot where Ptolemy and others have 
placed the ancient Berenice. Dr. Pococke who does not ſeem to 
have adverted to this circumſtance of the N. W. wind prevailing 
ſo long below Cofire; thinks that Ptolemy is miſtaken in his 
latitude of Berenice, becauſe Strabo who had viſited Upper Egypt 
places Berenice near Coptos ; the word near however being only 
a relative term, may mean equally one hundred or two hundred 
G 2 and 
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and fifty- eight miles, and therefore cannot be deemed any proof 
that Berenice ſhould have been exactly in the ſame parallel of lati- 
tude with Coptos. The ſituation of Coptos is not diſputed, and as 
Ptolemy, and many of the moſt reſpectable geographers have 
made the diſtance from thence to Berenice near two hundred 
and fifty-eight miles, moſt perſons perhaps, will be of opinion, 
that Berenice was ſituated in what is called Foul Bay, to the 
ſouthward of Cape Noſe, and within a few miles of the Tropic. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus made a road from the one city to the 
other, in which he cauſed wells to be dug, and what would now 
in the Eaſt be called Caravanſaries to be erected; but of which 
I have been informed no veſtiges are now viſible. This road has 
alſo by ſome people been miſtaken for a canal, but I ſhall offer 
ſome objections to your conſideration againſt the probability of 
any canal having been made between this part of the Nile, and 
the Red Sea. x 


Tas canal muſt have been ſupplied with water cither from the 
river or from the ſea. If from the river, ſuch a diſcharge from 
that body of water muſt even in the beſt ſeaſon have deprived 
Lower Egypt of too large a quantity of this only ſource of its 
fertility : and in a dry ſeaſon, which happens at leaſt every fourth 


or fifth year, muſt have occaſioned a famine; for as I have be- 


fore mentioned the rain never falls there in ſufficient abundance 
to keep up the ſmalleſt e of vegitation. 


Ir the canal was to bs ſupplied with water from the Red Sea, 

an extraordinary ſpring tide, or a ſtorm might have broken down 
the locks, and thereby overflowed Lower Egypt, ſo as to ren- 
der it a mere ſalt water lake. But at leaſt the mixture of the 
ſalt with the freſh water would have made it unfit for the pur- 
poſes of wan and beſides the major part of the inhabi- 


tants 


. 
tants have no other freſh water than what comes from the Nile. 
If then the Egyptians could not cut a canal without ruining 
their country, or depriving themſelves of a requiſite ſupply of 
water for domeſtic uſes, we may reaſonably conclude they never 
would have made the attempt and thereby expatriated themſelves. 
Thus Sir! having made all the obſervations on Egypt that oc- 
cur to me, or at leaſt ſuch as will come within the narrow com- 
paſs of a letter; I ſhall next conſider what meaſures you muſe 
| take to proceed from Alexandria to Europe. 


Tux time and manner of your departure from Alexandria muſt 
entirely depend upon the plan which you have laid down; that 
is whether you intend to go directly to England, or whether you 
propoſe to travel leiſurely, and make a tour of pleaſure: Vou will 
hardly think of going to Europe all the way by land through 
Paleſtine, Syria, Aſia Minor, &c. I ſhall therefore mention what 5 
ſteps you are to take 1 in going by Ra. | 


Your agent will eaſily procure you a veſſel on freight to car- 
ry you to any of the ports in Europe, which you may have 
on reaſonable terms if you will allow them alſo to put a car- 
go on board; and it will be no inconvenience to you, provided 
the veſſel is afterwards put under your orders. 


. Or all the nations that frequent this port, J ſhould adviſe you 
to employ Raguſians. Their veſſels are ſtrong and well- found; 

their ſeamen are ſober, cleanly, and civil; and their republic is 
generally at peace with all the different ſtates of Barbary. Next 
to theſe in time of peace, I ſhould prefer the French who car- 
1 on a conſiderable trade here, and employ in it very large ſhips; | 


there are but very few Engliſh veſlels, and theſe are generally 
: imall and in bad condition, 


Ir 
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Ir you are in haſte; to get home, it is beſt to freight the ſhip 
for two months to carry you to any port in the Adriatic or the Me- 
diterranean, and then it will be in, your own power to chooſe one 
of thoſe places where the quarantine 1s ſhort, viz. Malta, Marſcilles, 
Raguſa, or Trieſte, at all theſe ports with a pattenta netta, or 
clean bill of health, the confinement is only eighteen days. I 
would adviſe you to ſteer for Malta ; but if the wind comes to 
the weſtward after you have paſſed Candia, and before you ſee 
Malta, you ſhould then attempt to paſs by the Pharo Meſſina in 
the way to Marſeilles, or elſe to enter the Adriatic and fail for 
Trieſte. When you are advanced up the Adriatic, ſhould the 
wind come round to the N. W. the port of Raguſa will be un- 
der your lee; from whence after performing quarantine, you 
may land in any part of Italy. Before you embark at Alexan- 
dria, the Conſul who acts as your agent, at the ſame time he diſ- 
patches the ſhip, gives you a ſeparate certificate or bill of health 
for yourſelf. If you propoſe making a voyage of pleaſure with- 
out being reſtricted in time, and can depart from Alexandria in 
the month of February, you will of courſe firſt viſit the Archi- 
pelago, where in the different iſlands you will find an inexhauſti- 
ble fund of amuſement. It will be very eaſy in the courſe of 
four months to go to Conſtantinople, calling in the way at all 
the places on the Eaſt fide of the Archipelago that are worth 
ſeeing, and afterwards when you are going to Italy to viſit thoſe 
on the Weſt. I am extremely ſorry it 1s not at prefent in my 
power to give you a particular deſcription of all theſe iſlands, 
but at Alexandria you will eaſily obtain every kind of informa- 
tion concerning them that you can require. In your return 
from Conſtantinople, after paſſing the N. W. end of Candia, if 
you will with to ſee the South part of Italy, and the iſland of 
Sicily, it will be neceſſary for you to perform your quaran- 
tine at Malta, but as the Sicilians ſuffered dreadfully from the 


— 
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plague in the year 1743, I am not certain that you can go from 
Malta to any part of that iſland, without being detained ſome 
days on board the ſhip. At Meſſina where the plague raged with 


its greateſt violence, they often impoſe a quarantine of ſeven days, 
even on thoſe who come from the oppoſite coaſt of Calabria, but 
the Neopolitans are not ſo ſcrupulous, therefore having got Pra- 


tique from Malta you may land in that city. 


Tus time ſpent in viſiting Conſtantinople and the iſlands in 


the Archipelago, and alſo in performing quarantine, will bring 
you to Naples in July or Auguſt, which indeed is not the moſt 
favorable ſeaſon ; but that cannot be avoided, unleſs you prolong 


your ſtay at Conſtantinople or the iſlands, ſo as to arrive at Naples a 
in September or October, which is exactly the plan I ſhould moſt 


recommend, for by this little delay, you will have full time to ex- 
amine countries, which are in the higheſt degree worthy of your 


attention; you will be able to paſs the winter moſt agreeably at 
Naples; and you will have all the following ſpring and ſummer 


| 


for your journey through Italy and France to England; the warmth 


of the ſun increaſing, as you advance towards the North. 


AxD now Sir! having conducted you to the continent of Eu- 


rope, I ſhall beg leave to conclude ; not however without aſſur- 


ing you that if neceſſary, I ſhall be happy to afford you any 


further information } in my . and alto that I am, 


Y I R, 
With great reſbect, | 
Your moft obedient 
humble ſervant, 
FoxT ST. GeorGr, - | JAMES CAPPER. 


Nov. 29, 1780. 
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ſafe arrival a ſecond ſet of duplicates may be ſent to Vienna and 
Conſtantinople within a week after the departure of the firſt. 
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B Y way of Ares dlc to this journal I ſhall beg leave to pre- : 
miſe, that if Government or the Eaſt India Company ſhould 
have occaſion to ſend diſpatches by Baſſora, after the ſeaſon is 
paſt for going through Egypt; the moſt expeditious and leaſt 
expenſive manner of doing it, is by ſending duplicates of the 
letters to our miniſter at Vienna, who will forward them to the 
' miniſter at Conſtantinople; from thence one copy may be tranſ- 
| mitted to Aleppo, and another to Bagdad, both of which in all 
Probability will arrive at Baſſora from England in leſs than two 
months. The poſt from England to Vienna, and a courier to 
$ Conſtantinople, will travel faſter and cheaper than any gentleman 
can poſſibly do; as will alſo the Tartar couriers from thence to 
Aleppo and Bagdad ; and when the letters contain any order or 
information of more than common importance, to enſure their 
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Te? 
But ſometimes it may happen that a perſon muſt be ſent by this 
route, not only to convey the orders to India, but alſo to carry 


them into execution; in which caſe he ſhould conſider whether 


he is equal to the fatigue of travelling all the way by land to 
Baſſora, or whether he will go to Latichea and Alexandretta by 


- ſea from ſome of the ports in the Mediterranean: the former is 
unqueſtionably the leaſt ſubje& to delays from wind and weather, 
but then it is alſo by much the moſt dangerous, fatiguing, and 
_ expenſive; beſides there are but few men who are able to bear the 
fatigue of riding poſt from Vienna to Conſtantinople, and from 
thence to Aleppo in the winter ſeaſon: and the paſſage by ſea 


may be greatly ſhortened by embarking at ſome of the ports in 


the S. E. part of Italy. Upon ſumming up therefore all theſe 
different reaſons pro and con. I believe moſt people will think 
that letters ſhould be ſent to Baſſora all the way by land; but 
that a gentleman had better go part of the way to Syria by ſea. 


Two days only were allowed me to prepare for this journey, and 


_ therefore in the midſt of ſettling my own private concerns, I had 


5 not leiſure to conſider what route I had beſt take; the orders 


given me were to go by Holland to Venice or Leghorn ; in conſe- 


quence of which I loſt many days, which would have been ſaved | 
if I had followed the abovementioned plan of going further to 
the ſouthward before I embarked. 


ts muſt be entirely unneceſary to give an account of my 


8 journey to Leghorn, the way to that city being ſo well knowyn, 
ſuffice it to ſay. then, that it was performed in eighteen days, 
notwithſtanding ! went round by Venice, and was detained near 
two days on the road; firſt by the poſt-maſter of Gorcum in Hol- 
land, who refuſed to give us horſes to travel in the night; and 


en wy an accident. br to the nee 
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Tnx Conſul at Leghorn on our arrival there, freighted a Ra- 


on ſnow of 220 tons to convey us to Latichea or Alexandretta, 
which was ready to receive us on the 27th of September 1778, 
but the wind being foul we did not go on board until the 29th 
at ſix in the evening. As this Journal is not intended as a di- 
rection for mariners, I ſhall put down the time according to 
the common way of reckoning, that is from twelve at night, and 
Qot according to the aſtronomical day of twelve at noon. 


Ox the 29th of September,” I 778. At night 1 we ſtood 0 out to 
ſea, and pot a tolerable gourd _ 


| ' SEPTEMBER zoth. The wind at S. E. blowed exceedingly hard 
all night: in the morning we ſaw a fail, and likewiſe the iſland 
of Caprara, bearing about eaſt, diſtance ſeven miles, and the 
North end of Corſica W. S. W. The wind in the morning mo- 


derate. : 
GObromn 1ſt. - Variable winds and calm, ſaw the ifland of 
Elba, bearing S. E. diſtance about fix leagues, and the ifland of 
Pianoſa S. by E. diſtance about nine leagues, the weather clou- 


dy; in the evening the wind veered about to the E. 8 E. no o ob- 
ſervation. 


Ocrogxx 2d. Variable winds and ſometimes calm, fiw the 
iſland of Monte Chriſto, bearing E. by S. diſtance ſeven leagues, 
and found a current ſetting to the S. E. latitude obſerved 42. 9. N. 


OcrokkR 3d. In the morning light airs, and Gen maids: calm : 
in the evening began to blow freſh from the 8. W. ine nn at 
ow | 


1 _ OcToBER 


. 
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. Ocronn 4th. - Continued blowing very freſh till about ten 
O ro, when all at once the wind flackened, and for about an 


hour it became calm, and then began to blow very hard from 
8. 8. W. we e all night under _ reefed topfails. 


' Ocronen rake Lights airs and calm all the day; in the vight 


the wind freſhened at 8. by E. latitude obſerved 40. 32. 


OcronER 6th. Calm all the a and very hot weather ; 


about two in the afternoon a breeze ſprung up from the S. S. W. 
with ſmall rain and very thick weather. In the night ſaw a large 


Mooriſh veſſel ſtanding t. to the northward, latitude obſerved : 


40. 21. N. 


en -th. Wind at 8 by E. blowing very hand all the 


twenty -four hours 8, r n high ſea, no obſervation. 


4 OcroßzR gth. Wind till "WORN o'clock 8. by E. from thence 
to S. S. W. blowing very freſh and a heavy ſea, ſaw a veſſel in 


the afternoon ſtanding to the N. W. latitude obſerved 40. 10. N. 


een gth. Wind fevgnitl to os. W. a freſh breeze and pleas 


fant weather, latitude obſerved 39. 40. 


© Ocronen 10th. Wind S. W. a freſh gale and pleaſant weather, 


at day-light in the morning ſaw the iſland of Sicily, and the other 
iſlands near it, Lipari, Salini, Stromboli, &c. ſtood in ſhore till 


we were within about five miles of the land, and then ſtood off 


and on 1 all night, no obſervation. 


3 11th. Wind S. S. W. rather a freſh breeze about two 
o'clock in the morning, made fail for the Pharo Meſſina, a pilot 
= 4 ä came 


* - 


L 1 
came alongſide about ſeven in the morning, and took the ſhip 
through the entrance of the Pharo, which is about three miles 
broad. We paſſed within twenty yards or leſs of the ſhore of Si- 
cily ; the price of the pilotage is not fixed, but depends upon the 
weather, which being moderate, we paid only two chequins and 
a half, they often demand five, and ſometimes twenty. Ever ſince 
the great plague at Meſſina, there has been a quarantine of ſeven 
days, even between the coaſt of Calabria and Meſſina; the uſual 
quarantine there from the Levant is at leaſt forty days, and on 
the moſt trifling report of a plague, they will not permit any 
body to land; in which caſe moſt veſſels go to Malta; the center 
of the channel bears about E. S. E. and W. N. W. the wind be- 
ing favourable and the weather fair, I remained on deck the whole 
day to enjoy one of the fineſt views I ever beheld; this beauti- 
ful canal was doubtleſs made by ſome great earthquake, which 
perhaps at the ſame time gave birth to the neighbouring volca- 
canos of Ætna and Veſuvius. This idea occured to me as I was ; 
paſſing through the Straits, and therefore I put it down in my 
journal, in which however it is not my intention to introduce 
many obſervations upon natural hiſtory. Off Reggio we ſaw two 
French xebeques lying at anchor, but they took no notice of us, 
nor of a Sicilian veſſel, though neither of us ſhewed our colours. 
The Sicilian veſſels always keep a boat a-ſtern, in order to enable 
the crew to make their efcape, if they ſhould fall in with a Bar- 
bary corſair; in which caſe they always run the ſhip as near as 
poſſible to the ſhore, and taking to the boats, land and fly into the 
woods; we ſaw the top of Mount Ztna covered with ſmoak, 
but it has ceaſed emitting fire ſome years paſt. About fix in the 
— 2 we got through the Straits. | | 


' Ocropr 12th. Wind N. W. a pleaſant breeze and very fine 
weather, the ſouthermoſt part of Sicily in fight bearing S. W. 
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and Cape Spartivento the ſouthermoſt point of Italy N. N. W. 
diſtance about fourteen leagues. Saw and ſpoke with a very clean 
Raguſian veſſel 3 2 from Genoa, Latitude 3 
at ate OO | - 

/Ocvaitca indy Wind S. W. by 8. a light breeze ms very 

| ſmooth wardr; with fine * ee latitude obſerved 37. a N. 


1 3 AX 1 


neh 1 A light Levis Gow 8 W. in the morning, 
which veered in the evening to S. by E. fine pleaſant weather 
and a ſmooth ſea, at eight at night ſaw an Aurora Borealis which 
continued exceedingly Seger: for. more e an es Latitude 
OO OY une! | fie i Die SHERI I 467.1 
erna I eoth;- Wind PO S. by W. to E. 8. E. 1 freſh 
2 a confuſed ſea, in the night the wind came round more to 
the rs, at eleven 0 . tacked, no tran 109 755 
eee «6h. Wind 8. W. the firſt pirt of the 4 light 
breezes increaſing towards the evening to a moderate gale, rather 


hazy weather, and ; a very my confuſed ſea, latitude obſerved 
36. 2. N. | 5 | | 


 Ocrosex 17th. Wind W. S. W. a freſh gale and pleaſant 
weather for the moſt part of the day; about noon a little ſquall 8 
0 rain, latitude obſerved 3 5. 19. N. 


Ocronkn 18th. Wind 8. W. a fine freſh 8 ad! ns 
a about five in the morning one of the ſailors fell off the 
main yard overboard; we hoiſted out the boat and ſaved him 

after he had been twenty minutes in the water. At ſeven in the 
morning we ſaw three French ſhips, at ten ſpoke to one of 
| them, 


4 


(al). 

them, they were all from Smyrna and bound to Marſeilles, 
they ſent a boat on board to enquire whether war was declared 
between England and France, but our Captain pleaded igno- 
rance, to avoid being known I had aſſumed the dreſs of an 
Italian ſailor and therefore paſſed unnoticed with the reſt. At 
half paſt five in the evening ſaw the land bearing N. E. diſtant 
five leagues, we imagined it to be Goza off the N. E. end of 
Sadie, . 


1 -Ovzonna 19th. Wind W. S. W. a fine breeze and very plea- 
ſant weather, ſaw the iſland of Candia, at fix in the evening 
Cape Soliman bearing N. N. W. diſtant about gut leagues, 
latitude obſerved 34+ 44- N. 


Oerpang — Wind N a increaſing gale and pleaſan wea- 


ther, latitude obſerved 34. 34. N. 


e 21f. Wind N. N. W. very light a airs anf ſometimes 


calm, anituge ohleryes: 34+ 305 N. 


' Ocroner 22d. Wind N. N. W. a light breeze | in n the morn- 
ing, all the evening calm, latitude obſerved 34. 21. N. 


Ocroper 2 23d. Wind in the morning at N. W. at three in 
| the afternoon at W. by N. light airs and rather increaſing ; in 


the evening, ſaw the Iſland of Cyprus, the next morning Cape 
Baffa appeared bearing about N. E. diſtant about twelve leagues, 
5 Cape Blanco N. by E. diſtant five leagues, Cape Gatto E. by, N. 
nine leagues. Near Baffa was ſituated the ancient Paphos, of 
which probably Baffa is only a corruption. In the country near 


this Cape the women are ſtill remarkably beautiful, in other 


parts of the Iſland * are rather plain. The Captain finding 


a en 
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2 great and unexpected ſcarcity of water, determined to come to 


an anchor for a few hours at Lernica 1 in order to get a ſupply, 
latitude obſerved 342 22. 


1 4 y . 3 


Lochs dl. Wii 8 8. W. E Aber freſh kom ten 


in the morning, found a current ſetting W. S. W. it drove us 


twenty-one miles in twenty- four hours, Cape Gatto N. I E. 
diſtant about five leagues, latitude obſerved 34. 36. At five 


in the evening arrived in the road of Lernica, the landing place 


bearing W. by S. and the flag of the Engliſh factory W. N. W. 
diſtant off ſhore about a mile and a half. Found lying here a 
French frigate from Malta; in the evening we went on ſhore to 
the Raguſian Conſul's houſe, whom we enjoined ſtrict ſecrecy, 
and obliged him before his ſervants to treat us as common ſailors, 
we returned on board again about eight at night. The town is 
built as other common Turkiſh towns are, with bricks dried in 
the Sun. After we went on ſhore, a boat from the French 


frigate went on board our veſſel but did not diſcover any thing 


relating to us. We ſaw the Engliſh Conſul on ſhore, but he did 


not know us in our diſguiſe of Italian failors, and we did not 


make ourſelves known, leſt bis ſervants mn publiſh our 


arrival. 


| Octonrn 2 5th, In the morning till about ten o'clock calm, : 
a Slate breeze ſprung up from the E. 8. E. at eleven the captain 


came on board with a Greek Pilot, and we weighed anchor 
: with an increaſing wind, ſaluted the French frigate when we 


: 


got under wer with bes ban Gb! returned ily one. 
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erst 26th. Wind ble > l from ihe! 8. W. ind 
Kiquently calm, in the night quite calm, at day-break ſaw part 
of the coaſt of Syria, i in the evening at ſun- ſet the mountains 


1 
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of Antioch diſtant about fifteen 3 latitude obſerved 
. . 


|  Ocrozer 27th. Light breeze at N. E. by N. Latichea bear- 
ing about N. E. 4 E. about eight leagues diſtant. Stood off and 
on all night the wind being contrary, we could not get into 
port, and we began to be apprehenſive that the captain of the 
French frigate would by ſome accident hear of our being on 
board and follow to make us priſoners. Saw ſeveral lights o on the 
ſhore in the __ 


OcrokER 28th. Light winds at N. E. Latichea bearing N. E. 
by E. in the evening came on board three French boats belong- 
ing to merchant veſſels then laying in the harbour to aſſiſt us 


in getting in. At nine at night came to an anchor in . far 
thom off the entrance > of the port. 8 


| Ocrope 29th. In the morning we went on ſhore to the 
| houſe of Mr. Sciperas, Engliſh Vice Conſul under Mr. Abbot at 


Aleppo, to whom we ſent a letter announcing our arrival and 
informing him of our r buſineſs. : 


5 Ta preſent city of Latichea lies about a quarter of a mile 
from the old port, which in its priſtine ſtate muſt have been a 
moſt expenſive and magnificent work; but it is now in ruins and 
the ground like that of the new port of Alexandria, ſo foul from 
the blocks of marble and ſtone that are fallen into it as to deſtroy | 
the cables of ſhips. The adjacent country was once famous for 
producing excellent wine, but there is none made now, which as 
the country ſtill produces abundance of grapes, and the Maho- 
medans would not object to their being made into wine, can only 
be imputed to the 1 . or the indolence of the Chriſtians 


1 .. and 
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and ſews, who together conſtitute the major paft of the inhabi- 
tants. The tobacco of this country is in very high eſteem. with 
the Turks and Arabians, and is now produced in ſuch quantities 
as to ſupply the greateſt part of the Turkiſh empire ; it is in 
particular ſent to Damietta in Egypt, where it is exchanged for 
coffee that comes there from Mocha, and alſo for the rice that 
grows in the Delta. Was this country. under a government, 
and were the inhabitants inclined to be induſtrious; with the 
advantages they have of a fertile foil and fine climate, they might 
poſſeſs not only every comfort, but alſo every luxury this world 
produces; a remark indeed equally applicable to almoſt the whole 
of the Turkiſh empire, which is unqueſtionably the fineſt part 

at leaſt of the old world. Where nature has been ſo bounteous, 
it is a pity her choiceſt gifts have been fo badly beſtowed. 


OcrokEx zoth. We remained at Latichea getting our baggage 
; on ſhore, and ſettling accounts with the captain. What leiſure 
time we had both this day and the next was ſpent 1 in walking 
about the city, and examining the environs of it, in which there 
are many noble monuments of antiquity in a very ruinous ſtate : 
towards the S. E. part of the preſent city is a large triumphal 
arch, ſupported on columns of the Corinthian order, and which 
now makes a part of a moſque: the architrave 1s adorned with an- 
tient military trophies, and there are many Greek inſcriptions 
about the different parts of the building ; but theſe have pro- 
bably been deſtroyed by the Mahomedans. Abqut half a mile to 


the north of the city we ſaw ſeveral ſepulchral chambers, in 2 


which many ſtone coffins are depoſited in ſmall niches exactly 
made to receive them. In the center of one of theſe vaults is a 
ſpring, the water of which is ſaid to produce very miraculous 

— not only curing all ſorts of diſorders, but alſo endu- 


wg | 


E 


ing people with the gift of highland ſecond ſight; che Greeks call 


it the cavern of St. Tecla. 


| SATURDAY, Navember iſt, At eight o'clock in the morning 
we ſet out for Aleppo on horſeback, with mules to carry the bag- 


gage, and eſcorted by two Janizaries ; the firſt part of the road 


was a ſtrong uneven country: about ten o'clock we crofled a ri- 


vulet, and in the forenoon began to enter the hills which are co- 


vered with wood: the road through them is narrow, and the aſ- 


cents and deſcents are ſteep, but the horſes being ſurefooted and 
accuſtomed to the road, we met not with the leaſt accident ; the 


foil is a kind of chalk and large looſe ſtones : the harveſt and vin- 


tage had been over ſome time, but the peaſants brought us ſome 
grapes they were drying for their winter ſtock. At three in the af- 


ternoon the muleteers ſtopped near a ſmall hovel, where they de- 


manded a kafar of four dollars; the diſtance from Latichea I 
ſhould ſuppoſe to be about twenty-five miles. As there was no 


houſe near we were obliged to ſleepin the open air by the road fide, 


 NovemBrr 2d. At two in the morning we proceeded on our 


Journey, and ſtopped about noon at the town of Chokoor, where 


the governor ordered us to halt for the night. The caravanſera 


being dirty we paſſed through the town, and lay in an open field 


to the S. E. of the town, on the banks of the river Orontes. 
On this day's journey we paſſed over many chalk hills refleQing 
a very ſtrong heat, but the road was much better than yeſter- 
day: we ſaw both to the right and the left of us many conſide- 


rable towns and ſome villages, the inhabitants of which brought 
us great variety of grapes. The town of Chokoor is ſituated on 
the Weſt fide of the river Orontes, and is ſurrounded by a very 
beautiful country. A man who called himſelf a eatholic prieſt, 
but drefled like a Turk, and who ſpoke n no: European language, 
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elred us an apartment in his houſe in the town, but we pre- 
ferred the field in order to get away early in the morning, before 
the gates would be opened. The moon ſhining exceedingly bright, 
at midnight we began to prepare for our departure, but were 

detained by a freſh order from the Governor, who ſent us word he 
had information of ſome Bedouins being in the road, and that in 
the morning he ſhould ſend a guard with ſome money to may : 
who would alſo eſcort us. 


Noventncs 34. About four o'clock we left Chokoor, accom- 
panied by a large caravan, and eſcorted by horſe and foot. At 
fix in the morning we came to a kind of cuſtom-houſe, where 
they receive the kafar; at which place the people made us halt 
and diſmount, till the whole caravan came up to paſs the hills 

: together. We were told the Arabs were poſted among the hills 
in the front, however, we ſaw nothing of them; two Turkiſh 
horſemen exceedingly well mounted and armed, who compoſed 
A part of our guard, advanced in front with us to reconnoitre, 
We were about an hour in paſling the hills, the road over them 


was exceedingly bad, but afterwards we went through a very 


fine country, where we ſaw a great variety of vines, and alſo fig, 
and olive trees. About three o'clock we ſtopped at the town of 
Adelip, at a ſmall houſe in the ſuburbs : our comrades the Tur- 
kiſh ſoldiers had intereſt enough in the town to get us a very 
excellent pillaw and ſome fruit, of which without much intreaty 
we prevailed on them to partake, we found them very ſociable 
and uſeful companions ; one of them had ſerved againſt the Ruf- 
; fans, and gave us A very good account of the war. | 
44 N. OVEMBER a At nee the morning ed on our jour- 
ney over a very ſtoney road, we kept a few hundred yards in 
front of the caravan, until we arrived at Khantaman; and then 
| about 


5+ MW 3 

about nine o'clock in the morning proceeded by ourſelves over a 
hilly and ſtoney country to Aleppo. We got there in about two 
hours and a half, and our baggage arrived about four hours after us. 
Some Arabs on bad horſes ſeeing us without any attendance, en- 
deavoured to terrify us with an account of there being plunderers 
on the road, but no perſon attempted to moleſt us; however Mr. 
Abbot informed us we had been imprudent in quitting our guards. 


To attempt giving a deſcription of a place fo well known as 
Aleppo would be ridiculous, eſpecially as we had but little lei- 
ſure for obſervation. Dr. Ruflel who reſided many years in this 
city, has written a full and accurate account of it, which I 

would recommend to the peruſal of every perſon who wiſhes 


to be acquainted either with the natural hiſtory of the country, 


or the manners and cuſtoms of the inhabitants. I ſhall princi- 
pally confine myſelf to a detail of our own proceedings. 
rox our arrival we waited on Mr. Conſul Abbot who very 
kindly invited us to take up our refidence in his houſe. When a 
ſtranger comes to remain any time in the city, it 18 cuſtomary 
for every European gentleman in the place to pay him a viſit, 
which of courſe muſt be returned; but as we were only ſojourn- 
ers, Mr. Abbot had prevailed on them to diſpenſe with this ce- 
remony with reſpect to us. He however conſtantly invited com- 
pany to his. houſe every day, by which means we had the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing all the ladies and gentlemen of the place. The lan- 
guage moſt in uſe amongſt the Europeans is the Italian; how- 
ever moſt of them ſpeak alſo the French and Engliſh, and many 
of the ladies are converſant in modern Greek, Turkiſh, and Ara- 
bic. The European languages they acquire from each other, the 
Greek from the women ſervants, and the Turkiſh and Arabic 
from the inhabitants of the country and their men ſervants, Even 
| : | ST Bret 
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the children ſpeak: the major part of theſe languages with fluen- 
ey and correctneſs. The Europeans by a general ſubſcription have 
built a ſmall Theatre, which they have fitted up with great taſte. 
During the winter ſeaſon they perform French and Italian come- 
dies, and even ſometimes attempt operas with very great ſucceſs ; 
they politely offered to exhibit ſome little piece to amuſe us, 
but the houſe being diſmantled for the ſummer, we could not 
ſtay long enough for them to make the neceſſary preparations. 
We declined accepting all invitations of either dinners, or ſap- 
pers, but Monſieur Perdrieaux, the French conſul would not hear 
of a refuſal, he inſiſted upon our meeting a ſmall private party, 
Ow he entertained with 1 5 ain and 3 humour. 
Tue Coiifuls © of all nations: always wear the Retopen areſs, 
, but the gentlemen of the factories generally put on the Beniſh 
or long Turkiſh robe, with a hat and wig, which has an un- 
couth, not to fay ridiculous appearance. Surely it would be both 
more convenient and becoming, either to confine themſelves to the 
European clothes, or elſe ty adopt entirely thoſe of the Turks. 
The cuſtom of wearing the hat in the room with the ladies, ſtrikes 
a ſtranger alſo as being very extraordinary; but this is done in 
compliance with the opinions of the Mahomedans, who deem 1 it 
indecent to E ; nah with the.head e 


As there was no caravan Uikely to to or out for Baſſora, the Con- 
ſul was obliged to form a light caravan expreſsly for us. He at 
firſt agreed with an Arabian Sheick or Chief for an eſcort of 
forty men to ſet out in a few days, and the Sheick as uſual was 
to furniſh camels for carrying ourſelves, our baggage and provi- 
ſions; but a Jew merchant hearing of our intention, offered to 
-double the eſcort, provided we would take thirty camels loaded 
With goods for him to Graine. After ſome deliberation his pro- 
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poſals were agreed to, on condition that he would alſo ſend two 
camels for each load of goods; theſe points being ſettled, a new 
agreement was drawn up with the Sheick, 1 eh the fol- 
lowing is a literal tranſlation. 


Tranſlation of a contraci with the Sheick Suliman for an 
eſcort of Arabs acroſs rhe Great gt ani: from e 
to Baſſora. 


« Tis writing is to certify, that we the under-written of the 
tribe of Arabs Nigadi, have for our own free will agreed to ac- 
company and conduct the bearer of this contract, Colonel Cap- 
per, an Engliſhman, and thoſe of his company: and that we 
oblige ourſelves to take with us ſeventy guards of the tribes of 
Arabs Nigadi, and Agalli and Benni Khaled, who are all to be 

armed with muſkets; we the underwritten are included in the 
nymber, excepting Sheick Haggy Suliman Eben Adeyah.—And 
we do promiſe alſo to carry with us nine refeeks with theit muſ- 
iy two of whom of the two different tribes called Edgelaſs, 
two of the two tribes Il Fedaan, one of the tribe of Welled Aly, 


one of the tribe of Benni Waheb, one of the tribe of Lacruti, . 


one of the tribe of Baigee, and one of the tribe of Sarhaani, 
making in all nine refeeks, as above-mentioned. | 


Ax p it is agreed, that we the undetwritten are to bring with 
us our own proviſions, and the proviſions for the guards and re- 
feeks above-mentioned, and the ſame proviſions are to be loaded 
upon our camels, the hire of which camels is to be paid by us; 
and we likewiſe agree to buy ourſelves thirteen rotolas of gun- 
powder, and twenty<fix rotolas of balls, the coſt of all the afore- 
ſaid chings are to be F 7 us, and not by Colonel Capper. 

AND 
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Ar we alſo oblige ourſelves to provide for him and his! peo- 
ple nineteen camels, for the uſe of himſelf and his company, to 
carry their tents and baggage, water and proviſions for themſelves 
and for their horſes, beſides thoſe. nineteen camels above-men- 
tioned ; we alſo oblige ourſelves to provide them two other ſtrong 
camels to carry the mohafa, in order that they may change every 
day one camel, and to provide a perſon to lead the camel that 
carries the mohafa from Aleppo to Graine, and moreover we will 
_ him a 7 to take care of his horſes. 


Ws the underwritten do 8 10 Colonel Capper, by our own 
free will and conſent, and oblige ourſelves to pay all kafars and 


giawayez (that is to ſay duties) to all the Arabs, and to the Sheick 
Tamur, the Sheick Tiveini, and all the Sheicks of the tribe of 
Beni Khaled, and to all other tribes of Arabs whatever; and 


we make ourſelves reſponſible for all what is above-written, and 


further when we approach the tribe of Arabs called II 1 8 
and Shammar and any other tribes, we oblige ourſelves to t 
from them a refeek to walk with us till we have paſſed their 


5 confines. 


We agree to carry no goods, or even letters from any other 


perſon; or perſons, excepting the goods from Khwaja Rubens, 


which are thirty-one loads, for the hire of the ſaid goods from 
Khwaja Rubens we have received in full, that is, the hire, the 
inamalumi, the refeeks, the giawayez, ſigmaniah, and all other 


expences to Graine; we have received of him in full, accord- 
ing to the receipt in the hands of the ſaid Khwaja Rubens: more- 


over we have agreed with our free will to provide for the ſaid 
thirty-one loads, for every load two camels, in order to keep up 
with the above-mentioned Colonel Capper, and never feparate 
from his company till our arrival at Graine ; : and we alſo oblige 

*. ourſelves 
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ourſelves to pay the dolleels (ſcouts) the maadeb, the birakdar, 
and the chaous (officers of the guards) all the faid perſons we 
are to pay ourſelves, and not Colonel Capper. We have agreed 
alſo with our free will, with the ſaid Colonel Capper, to carry 
him and his company ſafe in thirty-ſix days to Graine, from the 
day we depart from the village of Nayreb ; but in caſe the faid 
Colonel Capper ſhould be defirous of ſtaying to reſt a day or more 
the faid delay is not to be reckoned in the aforeſaid thirty-ſix 


days. And we the underwritten alſo engage three days before 


our arrival at Graine, to diſpatch a meſſenger from our parts with 
Colonel Capper's letter to the agent of the Britiſh nation in Graine. 
And by this inſtrument it is ſtipulated and agreed between the 
ſaid Colonel Capper and us the underwritten perſons, that he 
pays us for all the ſervices above-mentioned dollars nine hundred 
forty-one and one fourth in Aleppo, which ſum we have receiv- 


ed in full; beſides which the ſaid Colonel Capper does oblige 


| himſelf to give us on the road dollars five hundred; and more- 
over at our ſafe arrival at Graine, on our having fulfilled this our 
agreement with him, he the ſaid Colonel Capper obliges himſelf 
to pay us dollars eight hundred rumi, and in cafe we ſhould fail in 
performing any part of our agreement with him, we then are to 
forfeit the laſt- mentioned eight hundred dollars, and all we the 
under written are reſponſible. one for the other, for the perform- 
ance of the promiſes as above agreed between the contracting 
parties. In witneſs whereof, we have ſigned with our fingers 
this the ſixteenth day of the moon called Shewal, in the year of : 
the Hegina, one thouſand « one hundred and ninety-two. 


Suliman Ebben 3 4 | Biſchir—Ally Ebben 
Faddil—Haggy Iſa Ebben Hameidan—Natteh Ebn Reſheidan— 
Suliman Ebben Gaddib—Mohamed Ebn N idghem—Suliman : 
Ebben N aaiſay. 
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The witneſſes 70 the agreement. are. 


11 Haggi Omar Ulleed—Iſmael Eftracy—TI! Haggi Mahomed 
Firous— Il Haggi Ibrahim Ulbed—II Haggi Mahomed Emin 
i Takrity Il Haggi Fathu Ebn il Haggu pin Maadaraloy— 


: Iſmael Ebben Achmed Tecrity. 


IK this manner all caravans that croſs the great deſert are form- 
ed, that is to ſay, an Arab Sheick or Chief of known good cha- 
racter and great experience, engages a certain number of refeeks 
or aſſociates to join with him in furniſhing the merchants of the 


different cities with 21 5 to tranſport their goods from one 


place to another, and alſo each of the refeeks engages to bring a 
certain number of armed men to enfure the ſafety of the caravan 
acroſs the deſert : the refeeks are taken from different tribes, in 


order to leſſen the riſque of being attacked; for each of them 
carries the colour or enſign belonging to his tribe, all which co- 
tours are diſplayed upon the appearance of a party on the deſert ; 
and if the party belongs to the ſame tribe as any of the refeeks, 
the principal Sheick or Chief of each tribe, having generally half 
of what each refeek receives from the mera ; the caravan 
of courſe paſſes unmoleſted. The firſt- mentioned Sheick reſerves 
to himſelf the executive power and command in chief of the cara- 


van; but in caſes where there is time for deliberation, a coun- 
cil of all the refeeks is called, and the . in debate 1 18 s ſettled 


by a majority of voices. 
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Many travellers give the Arabs an exceeding bad character, 


repreſenting them as a faithleſs and rapacious people, in whom 


no confidence can be repoſed. I confeſs they do not appear to 
me in that light; they certainly like moſt men endeavour to make 
the beſt bargain they can for themſelves; but for my own part, 


1 never 
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1 never found them inclined to aſk for more than was juſtly their 


due. My reaſons for thinking favorably of them will appear in 
the courſe of my Journal. 


On the roth of October, in the morning our baggage, ſer- 


vants, and camels left Aleppo; and in the morning of the ſame 
day we took leave of our friends, and I am ſure on our parts, not 


without very ſenſible concern at leaving ſuch an agreeable ſociety. 
We found our encampment at the village of Nayreb, about fix 


miles from Aleppo, where the Conſul had ſent his ſervant with 
a ſupper, we paſſed the night in an Arabian houſe as agrecably as 


could be expected all circumſtances conſidered. 


Ox the 11 th, at day-break in the morning the Conſul aflembled 
all the principal Arabs, our ſervants, and in ſhort all our de- 
pendants, and having given them his final inſtructions with po- 
ſitive commands to treat us with the greateſt reſpect, he And his 
brother returned to Aleppo, leaving Mr. Shaw, one of his clerks 
to go another ſtage with us, in order that we might by his means 
be ſupplied with any thing we might have forgotten, whilſt we 
were in the neighbourhood of Aleppo. At ſeven in the morning, 


we marched, and in nine hours arrived at the ruined village of 
Haglier; at the diſtance of about two miles from 1t we ſaw a ſalt wa- 
ter lake, the length of which appeared to be upwards of ten miles, 
to the right were ſome hills not very high. About two miles from 


. Haglier we paſſed a large village of houſes, ſhaped like bee-hives, 


near to which we met about fifty Arab horſemen, but they did 


not offer to moleſt us: the road was good all the way, at four 
o'clock in the evening we encamped on a hill. 


 NovemBer 12th. We remained at Haglier to get water and 


feed the camels, ſo that they might travel two or three days with- 
Lo out 
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out a freſh ſupply. As my valet de chambre was ſick, I endea- 
voured to prevail on him to return to Aleppo, but he being 
violently againſt it, I did not ſend him away; but at the ſame 
time not to be diſtreſſed for a ſervant I prevailed on Mr. Shaw to 


leave his man an Armenian who was accuftomed to travelling, 


and who agreed to go with us for one hundred dollars and his 
expences paid back. Mr. Shaw left us about four o'clock in the 

afternoon, we had a little rain about eleven o'clock, the wind at 
S. W. In the evening we were joined by a ſmall caravan going 


to Bagdad. Our own party to paſs the deſert now conſiſted of 
Major Thomſon, whom JI met at Aleppo in his - way to India; 


Mr. C. Dighton who accompanied me from Europe; Jean Cadeo 


a Frenchman my valet de chambre ; Babeck a cook hired at 
Aleppo; and Mr. Shaw's ſervant an Armenian, eighty armed Arabs, 
ten of which were Sheicks or Chiefs, and the reſt their ſervants 
and dependants. Khawja Rubens agreable to his promiſe ſent 
ſixty-two camels for thirty-one loads, and we had nineteen camels 
for carrying our tents, proviſions and water, beſides two alter- 
nately to carry a mohafa. We began our firft days journey upon 
eamels, to. ſee how we liked their motion. The walk we found 
diſagreable, and at firſt a great ſtrain on the loins and back, but 


the amble is like the ſame pace of a large horſe and not unplea- 


ſant. Cadeo veing ill was put into the mohafa. 


| NoveMBER 1 3th. At day break we ſtruck the Nea and began 
to load the camels, but did not get away from the ground till 
eight o'clock, when all the caravan began to move: for the firſt 


three hours and a half the road was tolerably good, to the left 
we ſaw the S. E. end of the ſame ſalt lake we had ſeen 
before. About ſeventeen miles from Haglier and two miles to. 
the right of the road perceiving ſome ruins we went to look at 


them, and found the ſhell or outer wall of a church built of 
ſtrong. 
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ſtrong black granite without cement; there were four large wal 
that appeared to have been windows, three to the ſouthward and 
one to the eaſtward. Near to this building was alſo the remains 
of a very large town; the Arabs faid it had been in ruins time 
immemorial and was called Aſhuck Maſhook. At a quarter 
before three we ſtopped upon a riſtng ground, the mountain of 
Diaram in fight bearing about W. by N. diſtant about three 
miles. On the top of it appeared to be a ruined building, where 
there is ſaid to be a well of exceeding good water, and much 
frequented. by thieves. We ſaw five Antelopes but could not 
Rg near 1 to get a not at . 


"Novmenin: 14th. It rained the — part of the 0 little 
wind from S. W. at five in the morning we marched and paſſed 
over an uneven country, the foil of which is a red gravelly ſand, c 
full of holes made by rats and ſnakes, we ſaw ſeveral ſnakes ſkins. 
At two o'clock it began to grow cloudy and thunder to the S. W. 
about four o'clock. in the afternoon the ſtorm broke upon us 
with a hard ſhower of rain, which continued ſome time, and 
obliged us to pitch our tents in a place where there was the 
appearance of a caravan of camels having been lately encamped. 
The uſual mode of encamping is as follows; when the caravan 
comes to the ground, the camels which carry the tent the pro- 
viſions and the baggage are drawn up in the centre, and thoſe 
with the bales of merchandize form an outer circle round them, 
by which means their loading makes a kind of rampart ; and the 
camels themſelves having one of their fore legs tied up form 
another outer circle round the goods: but when there is paſture 
for the camels as there was this day for the firſt time ſince we 
left Haglier, after being unloaded they are turned looſe to 
browze, and before it is dark one of the drivers goes out and 
makes a noiſe ſomewhat like that made by our herdſmen in 

calling 
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| calling the cows; on hearing 4 all the camels come up to 


him on a full trot, and return to the camp where they are tied 


together to prevent their e in the night: Our courſe this 
my was . E. 8. E. 


NOVEMBER 1 hs It rained, all night, nevertheleſs at fix in 
the morning we marched, but where obliged to halt again at 
three in the afternoon, we paſſed this day over a clay ſandy foil 


that was very {lippery, on which grew furze and long graſs. 


We killed two ſnakes about ſeven feet long and ſaw a large flight 
of wild ducks, which came from the S. W. and flew towards 
the N. W. our camp was ſituated in a bottom ſurrounded with 
ſmall hills, on the ſummit of one to the N. E. is a white build- 


ing which our Arabs told us was erected by a man to the me- 


mory of his horſe which died near that ſpot, after having ſaved 
him from falling into the hands of ſome Bedouins by whom he 


was purſued. About four o'clock we had an alarm and our 


people took to their arms, the e ane _— to be our 
own ſcouts. 


NoveMBER 16th. The rain continued the greateſt part of 


laſt night, and the wind blew pretty freſh from the S. W. At 


ſix in the morning the wind changing to due weſt it cleared up, 


and at ſeven we marched. We paſſed over an hilly uneven _ 
country, the ſoil nearly the ſame as yeſterday. About nine in 
the morning we ſaw fix oftriches at the diſtance from us of 
about half a mile. At one o'clock found the remains of a dead 


body, the head entire with ſome of the hair upon it, one of the | 
arms and both the legs gone, ahd no fleſh on the carcaſe; about 
two hundred yards further lay a blue Arab Jacket, our people 


ſuppoſed it to be the body of a courier ſent from Bagdad with 
N for * who had been ſome time miſſing. A little 


after 


a 
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after two in the afternoon we halted and encamped upon a plain 
furrounded by ſmall hills. Our Sheick went' to the top of the 
higheſt to look out for Arabs, but faw none; he alſo in the 
evening ſent two ſcouts to the next watering place, which is 
about fourteen miles diſtant, where we are to halt to-morrow to 
take in a freſh lupply of water. 


| News 17th. We began our march at a quarter paſt feven 
in the morning, very fine weather, ſent out ſcouts, and quitted 
the direct road to avoid falling in with an enemy. We proceeded 
over a very uneven country, the ſoil the ſame as yeſterday. About 
twelve o'clock we ſaw the remains of a very large encampment 
which alarmed our Sheick, and made him collect the caravan to 
march in cloſe order; about two o' clock three horſemen appeared 
on the top of a hill to the right of us. We drew up the men who 
began their war dance, throwing their muſkets over their heads 
and ſhouting with great vociferation. As we advanced the horſe- 
men retreated, we ſhowed our colours and they diſplayed theirs, 
on which our Sheick ſaid they were not irreconcileable enemies. 
We drew off to the right, and encamped in a ſtrong poſt, flank- 
ed by two marſhes, and covered in the rear by a ſmall hill, on 
which we ſtationed ten men : from this hill we could plainly 
perceive at the diſtance of about three miles, an immenſe body 
of Arabs, which as they had their families and flocks with them, 
looked like the encampment of the Patriarchs; they firſt ſent out a 
detachment of about four hundred men towards us, but finding we 
were drawn up to receive them, five men only advanced from 
their main body, ſeemingly with an intention to treat: on ſeeing 
which we alſo ſent five of our people on foot to meet them. A 
ſhort conference enſued, and then both parties came to our camp 
and were received with great ceremony by our Sheick; they prov- 


ed to be Bedouins under the command of Sheick Fadil, amount- 
2 ing 
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ing together to near twenty thouſand, including women and chil- 
dren. After much negociation our Sheick agteed to pay a tribute 


of one chequin for every camel carrying merchandize ; but he re- 


fuſed to pay any thing for thoſe which carried our tents, baggage, 


and proviſions : theſe terms ſettled, the Bedouins promiſed to ſend 


a refeek with us, until we were paſt all danger of being moleſted 
» any of their detached parties. To the ſouthward of us, and 
about four miles diſtant we could plainly perceive the ruined city 
of Tiaba, but the Sheick adviſed us not to viſit it, leaſt we ſhould 
be attacked by ſome ſtragglers from the Bedouin camp. Pal- 
mira, or as the Arabs call it Tadmor, is ſaid to be ove 
JOE. of this rea over the hills, e en ASA 
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'Novemsrr 18th. Sheick Seliman not { having ed with wo 


Bagdad caravan, what portion of the Bedouins demand they 


"ſhould pay, we remained at the ſame encampment. The Be- 
douins brought ſome camels to ſell, for the beſt of which they 
aſked twelve chequins? our people purchaſed one and killed it to 

-eat, the fleſh of the camel being eſteemed a dainty, the diviſion 
of it occaſioned many diſputes among them, nor was it without 
ſome difficulty they were prevented by their Sheicks from fight- 
ing for it. One of the Bedouins who was ſick, being informed 
we were Europeans, came to aſk our advice as phyſicians; we 
told him we had no medicines with us, but would write down 
his caſe, and if he would carry our preſcription to Aleppo, the 
gentleman there would give him what was proper to cure him. 
We accordingly wrote the letter, and the brother of the patient 


ſet out with it next morning expreſs, promiſing to deliver it in 
two days and a half. Theſe Bedouins are almoſt the only tribe 
of Arabs, who live according to the primitive ſimplicity of their 


"anceſtors ; they never ſleep in houſes, nor even enter a town 
or "ny uiileſs to purchaſe what they want, or to ſell what they 
have 
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have to diſpoſe of. They acknowledge no ſuperior but their own 


Sheicks, nor do they like moſt other tribes pay a tribute to any 
of the Baſhaws belonging to the Ottoman government. In the 


| ſummer ſeaſon when the wells and ponds in the deſert are almoſt | 


dry, for the convenience of feeding and watering their camels 
and ſheep, they always keep near the banks of ſome great river ; 
but after the rains they move. about from one place to another, 
ſeldom remaining on one ſpot longer than a week. They compel 


dom guilty of-cruelty, unleſs they are reſiſted, and any of their 


companions are killed; in which caſe they are very vindictive. 


The year before they fell in with us, they attacked and plundered 
a caravan going from Damaſcus to Bagdad; but their victory coſt 


them dear, which perhaps made then more a hi liſten to over- 


tures of peace from us. 


6 Mt 19th. We marched at half after ſeven in the morn- 
ing, and about a mile to the eaſtward of our camp paſſed by a 
ſpring of warm water, which 1n colour, taſte, and alſo in heat 
greatly reſembles that of the Briſtol Wells. It is called by the 
Arabs Ain ul Koum : our Sheick told us there was once an 
aqueduct to convey. this water from the fountain head, to an an- 


cient ruined . about fourteen miles from thence, called Guſ- 
ſur ul Bain, but we ſaw no traces of it; ſoon after paſſing the 
well we had a good view of Tiaba, which we ſaw to the ſouth- 
ward at the diſtance. of three miles. The ground we paſſed over 

| this day was a tolerable good mould, and. capable of producing 


many kinds of grain. About the diſtance mentioned by our Sheick, 
and rather more than a mile to the right of the road we ſaw Guſ- 


ſur ul Bain, which accompanied by our Sheick we went to exa- 
mine. The building is divided into two ſquares, and a paſſage 
between them of about fiſty paces wide, each face of the largeſt 

L ſquare 
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ing together to near twenty thouſand, including women and chi 
dren. After much negociation our Sheick agreed to pay a tribute 


of one chequin for every camel carrying merchandize ; but he re- 


fuſed to pay any thing for thoſe which carried our tents, baggage, 
and proviſions: theſe terms ſettled, the Bedouins promiſed to ſend 


a a refeck with us, until we were paſt all danger of being moleſted 


by any of their detached parties. To the ſouthward of us, and 
about four miles diſtant we could plainly perceive the ruined city 


of Tiaba, but the Sheick adviſed us not to viſit it, leaſt we ſhould 


be attacked by ſome ſtragglers from the Bedouin camp. Pal- 


mira, or as the Arabs call it Tadmor, is ſaid to be forty-five 
mules S. of this Tac over the hills. 


Noviitann: 18th. Sheick Suliman not having ſettled with the 


Bagdad caravan, what portion of the Hedouins demand they 
ſhould pay, we remained at the ſame encampment. The Be- 
douins brought ſome camels to ſell, for the beſt of which they 
aſked twelve chequins: our people purchaſed one and killed it to 
eat, the fleſh of the camel being eſteemed a dainty, the diviſion 
of it occaſioned many diſputes among them, nor was it without 
ſome difficulty they were prevented by their Sheicks from fight- 
ing for it. One of the Bedouins who was ſick, being informed 


we were Europeans, came to aſk our advice as phyſicians; we 
told him we had no medicines with us, but would write down 


| his caſe, and if he would carry our preſcription to Aleppo, the 
9 gentleman there would give him what was proper to cure him. 
We accordingly wrote the letter, and the brother of the patient 
ſet out with it next morning expreſs, promiſing to deliver it in 


two days and a half. Theſe Bedouins are almoſt the only tribe 
of Arabs, who live according to the primitive ſimplicity of their 


anceſtors; they never ſleep in houſes, nor even enter a town 


or city, unleſs to purchaſe what they want, or to ſell what they 
have 


8 4 


have to diſpoſe of. They acknowledge no ſuperior but their own 
* Sheicks, nor do they like moſt other tribes pay a tribute to any 


of the Baſhaws belonging to the Ottoman government. In the 


ſummer ſeaſon when the wells and ponds in the deſert are almoſt - 


dry, for the convenience of feeding and watering their camels 
and ſheep, they always keep near the banks of ſome great river; 


but after the rains they move about from one place to another, 
ſeldom remaining on one ſpot longer than a week. They compel 


every perſon they meet to pay them a tribute; but are ſel- 
dom guilty of cruelty, unleſs they are reſiſted, and : any of their 
companions are killed; in which caſe they are very vindictive. 


The year before they fell in with us, they attacked and plundered 
a caravan going from Damaſcus to Bagdad; but their victory coſt 
them dear, which perhaps made them more re readily liſten to over- 


tures of peace from us. 


NoveMBER 19th. We marched at half after ſeven in the morn- 


ing, and about a mile to the eaſtward of our camp paſſed by a 


ſpring of warm water, which in colour, taſte, and alſo in heat 
greatly reſembles that of the Briſtol Wells. It is called by the 
Arabs Ain ul Koum : our Sheick told us there was once an 
aqueduct to convey this water from the fountain head, to an an- 
cient ruined city about fourteen miles from thence, called Guſ- 


ſur ul Bain, but we ſaw no traces of it; ſoon after paſting the 
well we had a good view of Tiaba, which we ſaw to the fouth- 
ward at the diſtance of three miles. The ground we paſſed over 
this day was a tolerable good mould, and capable of producing 


many kinds of grain. About the diſtance mentioned by our Sheick, 


- and rather more than a mile to the right of the road we ſaw Guſ- 


ſur ul Bain, which accompanied by our Sheick we went to exa- 
mine. The building is divided into two ſquares, and a paſſage 
between them of about hity paces wide, each face of the largeſt 


L ſquare | 
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ſquare is about two hundred and fifty yards long, and thirty feet 
high; there are round towers at the diſtance of forty yards from 
each other, the gate is in the centre of the weſt front, and a ſmall 
round tower on both ſides of 3 In the interior part of the 
largeſt ſquare there is the ruin of a building, and near to it a ſub- 
terraneous paſſage that leads to a kind of cave or cellar. In the 
S. E. angle of the ſquare was a portico of the Corinthian order 
entire, and the ſhafts of ſome other columns lying on the ground, 
the baſes and capitals of which we could not find. The walls are 
built of a kind of Bath ſtone, and the ſmaller ſquare of the ſame 
materials; the inſide of the ſmall ſquare is a continuation of arches 

in a ruinous ſtate ; round the top of the walls of both the ſquares 
there is a kind of a parapet made of ſmall bricks and mortar, 
but we could perceive no cement between the ſtones of the lower 
wall. We were prevented taking any particular plan or view of 
this place by the appearance of ſome ſtrange Arabs. Theſe ruins 
and many others in ſight of this place, are probably remains of 
towns and villages, formerly dependant on Palmira. About three 
_ o'clock we halted upon a riſing ground, the Bedouins brought 
ſome more camels to ſell, but we did not purchaſe any of them. 
Our courſe this day was about S. E. 


NoveMBER 2oth. It ſeems the Sheick expected to be attack- 
ed by the Arabs we ſaw yeſterday near Guſſur ul Bain, and. for 
that reaſon kept the centries very alert all night. At ſeven. this 
morning we marched over rather a plain country, the ſoil a light. 
white loom, with rank dried graſs growing on it in clumps; this. 
day we ſaw a great number of hares and rabbits, of which we 
killed ſeveral - at three o'clock we halted, when the caravan came 
firſt to the ground there were a number of antelopes in ſight, 
which immediately fled on our appearance, and we ſaw no more 
of them. In the cyening Sheick Suliman deſired a hundred and 
5 five 


1 
five dollars to ſettle his own accounts with Sheick Fadil. Wea- 
ther fair, the wind at S. S. W. courſe S. E. ſaw two flocks of 
ſheep and goats, bought one ſheep for ſeven dollars, which we 
killed immediately, and it proved to be very fat and good; bu- 
ried without any funeral ceremony an Arab of our party who died 
yeſterday. i 


NovemBER 21ſt, We marched at ſeven this morning over 4 
plain country of light clay, with a kind of fern and furze grow- 
ing upon it, amongſt which we ſhot ſome hares and rabbits. 
The Arabs dreffed a hare for us in the following manner. They 
dug a hole about two feet deep in the ground, large enough to 
contain the hare at full length, which they filled with furze, and 


then ſet it on fire; after the firſt parcel of furze was conſum- 


ed they put in a ſecond, and then a third, until the hole was al- 
moſt as hot as an oven: then they put in the laſt parcel of furze, 
and without drawing or ſkinning the hare, they placed it on the fire 
until the flame was extinguiſhed, at laſt they covered up the hare 
with the mould, which had been heaped upon the edge of the 
hole, ſo as tobe heated by the fire, and thus they left it until it was 
ſufficiently baked. The Arabs eat ſkin and fleſh together ; but 
we contented ourſelves with the fleſh only, which we thought a 
very ſavory diſh. We arrived at our ground, where we encamp- 
ed about four in the afternoon, our courſe was S. E. eaſterly. 


NovemBrR 22d. Marched at ſeven this morning, and in 
the courſe of the day paſſed two hills, but on the whole the 
country was tolerably plain, we croſſed one place that had the 
appearance of being the bed of a river, but our people differed 
about its name; the ſoil in general was a kind of light clay 
with ſtones. We ſhot ſome hares amongſt the furze. At half 
after three came to our ground at a place called Ainul Haroof; 
L2 we 
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we found a well in a bottom and rather deep, the water of 


which was muddy; weather fair and excecdingly hot, at noon 
the wind N. W. courſe S. E. 


NovxMRRR 23d. Marched at ſeven this morning over an un- 
even country, the ſoil, ſhrubs, &c. the ſame as yeſterday j about 
twelve o'clock we paſſed the bed of a river about one hundred 
and twenty yards wide from the appearance of the weeds and 
| ſhrubs that grew in it, the water ran from the N. E. to the 
8. W. it is called Suab, and is ſaid to be impaſſable after heavy 
rains. We killed ſome hares, but ſaw not ſo many as for ſome 
preceding days; we alſo ſaw ſome Antelopes and Oſtriches but 
at a great diſtance ; cloudy to the eaſtward, in the morning when 
the ſun roſe the ſky looked wild, in the middle of the day the 
weather was exceedingly hot and in the evening cool, wind about 
8. E. our courſe S. E. halted at three in the afternoon: the 5 
Arabs when the wind blows from this quarter always covet 
F their mouths with a piece of their turbans. 


Nova: 24th. Marched at ſeven this morning over a 
very uneven ſtony country. At twelve halted a few minutes 
at the bed of a river called Rutgur. About one o'clock came 
in ſight of ſome hills called Manget, they bore about S. E. the 
country we travelled over till we halted was rather plain and 
the ſoil a light mould. Stopped at half after four, the wind 
N. N. E. the weather fair and the middle of the day very hot, 
ſaw a few hares, ſent out three ſcouts to reconnoitre the next 
watering place, at the diſtance of three days j journey, courſe S. E. 


NovEMBER 25th. Marched at ſeven this morning, and at 
noon the Bagdad caravan ſeparated from us to proceed to the 
place of its deſtination, they expected to come in ſight of the 
Euphrates 


1 

Euphrates the next day in the evening; we were very happy to 
part with them, for they doubtleſs detained us very much, but 
we could not get rid of them without quarrelling with the 
Sheick, who certainly made them pay convoy money. The 
ſoil of the country much the ſame as yeſterday, caught a few 
hares; about twelve o'clock paſſed the bed of a river, halted a 
quarter before five in the afternoon. Whilſt we kept with the 
Bagdad caravan, I believe we travelled only at the rate of two 
miles an hour, but afterwards I reckon at the rate of two miles 
and a half an hour. Our courſe this day was S. E. by E. 


NoveMBER 26th. Laſt night was a froſt, and the air exceed- 
ingly cold, in the morning the wind W. N. W. marched at ſe- 
ven, about eight o'clock ſaw on a hill to the right of us the 
N of a ruin, but we were adviſed not to go to examine 
it. The country we paſſed over very much the ſame as yeſter- 
Pl caught ſome hares, halted at four o'clock on the bank of : 
a bed of a rivulet that overflows 1 in 1 the rainy ſeaſon. + 


- NoveMBER 27th. Marched at 1 this morning, the ſoil : 
of the country we paſſed over was compoſed of hard ſand and 
flints, we faw ſome hills to the left of us that had the appear- 
ance of ſtone, and about three in the afternoon paſſed by a deep 
pit, that looked as if it had been a ſtone quarry. At five in the 
| evening halted at Haglet ul Havran, where we found a great | 
number of wells near the ſurface. When the camels came 
within half a mile of the place they began of their own accord 
to run as faſt as they could, which muſt have been owing to 
their ſmelling the water; this was the fifth day they had not 

drank any. The appearance of a large encampment having lately 

left this place, alarming the Sheiek he talked of going the next 
morning towards Meſhed Aly, which he fays is ſeven or eight 


days 
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days journey from hence. In the morning the weather very 
cloudy, and the wind at E. but it cleared up towards the even- 
ing, and at night it was a froſt, courſe E. S. E. 


NoveMBERr 28th. Remained near the wells till nine o'clock in 
the morning that the camels might drink a ſufficient quantity of 
water, to laſt them three or four days; at half after nine began 
our march, we paſſed over a barren country, and halted at five 
o'clock, about a quarter after ten o'clock in the morning, we 
_ paſſed the bed of a deep rivulet, when we got over on the other 
ſide, we were met by one of our people who had been at Cubeſſa 
to learn news: he brought word that Baſſora was certainly eva- 
cCuated by the Perſians, and in the poſſeſſion of the Arabs; alſo 

that Mahomed Khulleel, an Arab, but a profeſſed deiſt who had 
aſſembled a. large body of troops to attack and deſtroy Mecca, 
had been defeated by the troops and allies of the Sherreef. The 
other ſcout did not return with the camels, this man came on 
foot to us, and ſaid he did not know where his comrade was gone: 
in conſequence of the Baſſora news, the Sheick promiſed us we 
| ſhould go to Baſſora inſtead of Graine. About twelve o'clock the 
wind began to blow very ſtrong from the N. W. which pro- 
duced cloudy weather and ſome rain; | halted about halt paſt 
| three o clock f in the evening, courſe E. 8. E. 


Novenser 29th. The wind continued to blow exceedingly 
hard and cold, marched at half after ſeven, paſſed over a barren 
country, ſaw to the right of us, at a conſiderable diſtance 
a flock of ſheep : when we firſt perceived them they were near 
the ſummit of a hill, which made them look large, and induced 
us to take them for a party of horſe. About three o'clock we came 
to a country covered with furze, the ſame as we had ſeen before, 
caught a few hares, ſtopt at half after four o'clock in the even- 


| ng | 
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ing: our Sheick told us he had intelligence of ſome Arabs 


being on the road, he ſent two men to a village to gain further 
information about them, the man who, returned on foot went 
again on a camel to ſearch for his comrade, the wind continued 
blowing hard all this day from the N. W. courſe 8. E. 
NoveMBER oth. Marched at half paſt ſeven this morning, 
the wind blowing at N. W. exceedingly cold, we paſſed over an 
uneven country with ſome few hills of white ſtone : the ſoil in 
general a ſand, and ſome few hills of white clay, which muſt 


be very ſlippery in wet weather, and conſequently dangerous to 


travel over upon a camel; we came to our ground at half after 
four near a ruined village: to the N. E. of us we faw a hill 


that had the appearance of a ruin. One of the ſcouts returned 
and brought advice that there were ſome Arabs near the water- 
ing place where we intended to halt the next day, we therefore 

determined to go another way towards the village of Rahaly ; 


— faw three eagles a in the air, courſe S. E. by E. 


DrcryingRn rſt. In the middle of laſt night a man came and 
confirmed the report of our ſcouts, he ſaid he was ſent by one of 
our people, but we detained him leaſt he ſhould be employed by 
an enemy. About two o'clock we turned off due S. to avoid the 
above- mentioned Arabs. In the firſt part of the day we marched 
over a conſiderable ſpace of ground that is overflowed in the 
rains ; we afterwards met with many different kinds of ſoil, but 


principally gravel. About four in the afternoon we ſaw ſome 
bills of white ſand to the eaſtward of us, near which the Sheick 
ſays, there is exceeding good water, but we kept to the ſouth- 
ward to avoid meeting the Arabs. At noon ſaw a large herd of 


goats; this evening two men came into our camp drefled in the 


ſkins of antelopes, whoſe principal buſineſs is to kill thoſe ani - 
mals, 
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mals, and to carry their ſkins to the adjacent towns to ſell. 
Halted at fix in the evening, about ten miles from Rahaly, which 


we ſhould have reached this night if we had not been obliged to 
go fo much to the ſouthward ; the wind weſtward, the morn- 
ing and the evening cool, the muddle of the day exceedingly hot, 


the weather fair, 


| DECEMBER 14. Marched at ſeven this morning, after travel- 


lng about three hours and a half over looſe ſand, came in fight 
of two large clumps of date trees, we drew up the men in good 


order to march to the town of Rahaly, which is ſituated in the 
middle of a large plain, and ſurrounded by a vaſt number of date 


trees: about three quarters of a mile to the N. W. of the place, 
are two large ponds of clear water, which are ſupplied by ſprings. 
We firſt halted near theſe ponds, but the Sheick adviſed us to move 
nearer the town. It is ſaid to contain five or ſix thouſand inhabi- 
tants who carry on a conſiderable trade with the city of Bagdad, 
particularly in dates. The commander or Arab governor, upon 


our arrival ſent us a preſent of preſerved dates and bread. We 


ſaw ſeveral large flocks of ſheep and goats, and bought a ſheep 


for four dollars, they aſked half a dollar apiece for ſmall fowls, 


which it ſeems are very ſcarce: the trees in the neighbourhood 
of the town ſeem to cover a ſpace of near ſix miles, but there 
is no paſture for the cattle, excepting ſome fern that grows be- 
tween the trees; the ſoil is a light ſand, which perhaps is the 
reaſon the people in general have bad eyes, for when the wind 
blows violently from the S. E. it raiſes the ſand, and is ſaid to 
affect their health as well as their eyes; the ſumyel or poiſonous 
wind that blows in July and Auguſt comes from that quarter. 
Early in the morning about a dozen of thoſe people who live by 


catching antelopes came into our camp, in language as well as 


in features, they appear to be a very diſtint people from any 


Arabs 


73 J 
Arabs Jever ſaw, by whom they are treated in 1 the ſame manner 
as we treat our gyplics. 


| DrecemBer 2d. The Sheick being told that a large body of 


hoſtile Arabs were on the road, ſent ſome people to treat with 


them, aud defired us to remain at Rahaly, until his meſſengers 


returned This morning about eleven o'clock, ſome of thoſe 
Arabs came into our camp, and two of them ſtayed with us as 


retecks. One of our lervants ſhot two birds ſomewhat like KC ..- 


partridge, but rather larger, the breaſt of the male bird 15 co- 
vered with black ſpots, and the neck entirely black ; the plu- 
mage of the hien bird is exactly like that of a hen partr idge; the 
inhabitants of the town. we found to be great thieves, they at- 
tempted to take every thing they could carry away unobſerved ; 
the Sheick diſpatched a man to Meſhed Aly, to ſee if there were 
any other hoſtile Arabs in the neighbourhood of that city, and 


allo to learn if the Perſians had abandoned Baſſora; by their an- 


ſwers we were to regulate our march; the weather fair, the morn- 


ing cold, the wind all the day at N. W. in the evening the wea- 
ther was remarkably fine, and the air temperate. We gave the 


governor' s brother a preſent of four piaſtres, and a Beniſh or long 


gown : this place 1 18 remarkable for fine greyhounds, we ſaw fe- 


veral 1 in Hoathing like our race horſes. 


Dzcenrn 4th. Marche at ſeven this morning, the firſt two 


hours we paſſed over a light ſand, on which grew a number of 
thorny buthes and ſome furze : about nine in the morning We 


ſaw a clump of trees to the left, wliere our people told us there 


was a ſmall town called Ajeb, and to the right of us was a cupola 


built of ſtone, ſaid to be the tomb of Sheick Huzzar ; ſoon 
afterwards we paſſed over a place that had the appearance of a 
lake dricd up; on the ground of which we found a great quan- 
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tity of white ſalt of a bitumenous taſte, it ſeemed to extend a 


great way to the N. E. and S. W. and we were about an hour 
and half in paſſing over it to the S. E. we then came on a ſand 
and clay mixed, intermixed with gravel : about three o'clock we 
ſaw another clump of trees to the left of us: about five in the 


evening halted in a large plain of ſand and gravel, and about four 
miles to the N. W. of a large ruined building, but it being late 
when we arrived at our ground, we poſtponed viſiting it until 
the next morning. The Sheick ſaid it was formerly built by 
the Greeks, and is called by the Arabs, Khuttar. Weather fair 
and wind N. W. : 5 


_ D&ceEMBER 5th. Marched twenty minutes before ſeven this morn- 
ing. Accompanied by the Sheick and one of the refeeks, we went 


to examine the ruin mentioned in laſt night's journal called Khut- 
tar, it is ſituated on the bank of a bed of a river, which has been, 
and perhaps ſtill is very deep when the freſhes come down. The 


building 1s a large ſquare, ſurrounded by a wall upwards of thirty- 
five feet high, and each face of it, fomewhat more than two hun- 


dred yards in length, built of rough tone and mortar ; within 
the large ſquare there is a ſmaller one of about one hundred yards. 


each face and parallel with the outer wall: the interior part of 
the lefler ſquare was divided into a number of chambers and paſ- 


fages, which being in a very ruinous ſtate, we could not form 
any conjecture what they had been; we could ſee no place where 
there had been wells or reſervoirs for water, but the Sheick 
told us by digging near the ſurface water 1s always. to be found.. 
We ſaw nothing like Grecian architecture, but our people ſay 


it was certainly built by the Greeks : when we were leaving this 


place we were alarmed by the appearance of ſome ſtrange Arabs. 


from the N. E. they appeared as ſoon as we got clear of the 


building, but ſome of our people who had obſerved their motions. 


coming 


[98 F: 


coming from the caravan to join us, the ſtrange Arabs per- 


ceiving them coming to our aſſiſtance diſappeared; at eleven 


o'clock we paſſed by two ſmall pools of water, which were 


clear but extremely brackiſh : at half after four we halted, the 
country we paſled over was ſandy, and ſome places mixed with _ 


clay ; about half after three we ſaw a number of hillocks of ſand 


both to the right and the left of us, we did not loſe fight of 


K huttar until half an hour before we encamped. Six men on ca- 


mels and ſeven on foot came and encamped near us, it appear- 


ed they were the ſame people that we ſaw in the morning, and 


were well known to be thieves. In the morning the wind at 


eaſt and very cold, the weather fair, diſpatched another meien 
5 ger this evening to Meſhed Aly for intelligence. 


Dec En 6th. Marched at a quarter before ſeven this morn- 


ing, and left the people behind that encamped near us laſt night ; 5 


they mentioned to Sheick Suliman that a French gentleman go- 
ing to Baſſora, had been attacked and plundered; and although 
much wounded was likely to live, they ſaid the Arabs carried 


him to Graine, and likewiſe that the gentleman behaved very 


gallantly, and killed two or three of their people himſelf. The 
ſoil of the country over which we paſſed till twelve o'clock was 
a light ſand with ſome buſhes, and a few ſmall hills to the right 


and left of us: a quarter before twelve we arrived at a place cal- 
led Hidia where there was a pool of water, ſurrounded with high 
i graſs, we filled a few ſkins with the water, which was clear, 


but very brackiſh ; afterwards paſſed over a country, the ſoil of 
which was mud impregnated with falt, there were banks of ſand 
to the right and left of us. At the diſtance of about twelve 


miles E. by N. we ſaw the town of Meſhed, or rather Meſ- 
gid Aly, that is the moſque or burying place of Aly, who it is 
well known was the ſon-in-law of Mahomed, and the favorite pro- 
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phet of the Perſians. At a quarter before five we encamped near 
a place called Birket Rahama, wind E. S. E. weather fair. One 


of our ſervants obſerving a young camel without an owner, we 
ſent out a man who brought it into our camp. 


[ 

DECEMEBER -th. Marched rather before ſeven, the ſoil over 
which we paſled was ſand with thick buſhes, ſaw at the diſtance 
of about ten miles to the N. E. the town of Meſgid Aly; we 
could plainly perceive ſeveral minarets, and a large gilt cupola ; 
our Arabs ſay the latter belongs to the Meſgid or great moſque of 
that city; it appeared to us with great advantage, for the ſun 
| ſhone on it, and made it appear extremely brilliant: as well as 
we could judge of the ſize of the cupola at ſo great a diſtance, it 
cannot be leſs than the dome of St. Paul's. About twelve o'clock 
we came to a hill, on which were erected two ſmall forts, the 
place is called Alathe. At the diſtance. of three quarters of a mile 
from the Weſtward fort is a ſpring of water, which is con- 
veyed to the fort by a deep ditch, and there raiſed by means of a 
wheel to water a ſmall garden lately made about the fort, and 
planted with a great number of radiſhes and onions : the lar geſt 
fort is a ſquare about ninety yards each face, at each angle is a 
round tower built of mud, the inſide is a ſtone building of two 
| ſtories high, built in the Mahomedan ſtile : this place was found- 
ed by our Sheick, who propoſes living here when age or infirmi- 
ties compel him to retire. He ſeems to expect to lay the foun- 
dation of a very large town here, which as there is plenty of wa- 
ter and a good foil of a light mould, for the purpoſes of agricul- 
ture and gardening, is a very reaſonable expectation. A caravan 
that lately paſſed, which came from Graine, and was going to 
Bagdad told the people in the fort, that the Montifeek Arabs 
have had a great battle with the Perſians near Baſſora, in which 
ey cut a the whole Perſian army, and thereby repoſſeſſed them- 


{elves 
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lber of Baſſora, the wind N. E. the weather fair, our eourte 


about S. E. by 8. * a ſheep, and FR three dollars and a 
half for it, 


DEceMBER 8th. Marched at a quarter before ſeven this 
morning over a barren ſtony country, killed a few hares, ſaw 
at the diſtance of about ten miles N. E. of us the town of Gur- 
gam an ancient city rebuilding. About two in the afternoon 
paſled over a hill of red gravel, and at half after four halted in a 
valley where there was but very little paſture for the camels. 
About eight in the evening our centinels being poſted as uſual, 
one of thoſe to the weſtward diſcovered five horſemen who fled 
the inſtant he fired at them. We doubled our guards and kept 
under arms for a few hours in expectation of their attacking us 
with a reinforcement. The meſſenger from Meſhed Aly not 
returned, nor the people that were miſſing from the firſt place, 
the wind at E. morning cold, middle of the day exceedingly hot, 
the wind i in the afternoon at N. .. 


DECEMBER gth. Marched at ſeyen this morning, dark and 
cloudy to the N. W. and the wind from that quarter: the firſt 
three hours, a very barren ſoil, hard ſand and large dark brown 
ſoft ſtones, afterwards came to a hard ſand and a great many 
ſhrubs; half after four halted, killed ſome hares, the weather 
cloudy and hazy, to the N. W. we ſaw a fire which they told us 
was on the banks of the Euphrates.—Major Thompſon about 
noon miſſed his watch, but having looked at it about ten o'clock 
he ſent one of the Arabs back to ſearch for it, telling him within 
what diſtance it muſt have fallen, the fellow very honeſtly. 
brought it, nor was it broken. 


DECEMBER 


[0] 

Decenzr 10th. Marched at ſeven this morning, paſſed over 

a very barren country, ſaw to the left of us three large volumes 
of ſmoke from the banks of the Euphrates, which the Sheick 
ſaid was fifteen miles diſtance: at a quarter paſt twelve halted for 
half an hour near ſome wells of tolerable good water, untill two 
c' clock the foik continued barren, then we got amongſt ſome hills 
of light ſand and broken ſtones. At four o'clock a large body of 
Arabs appeared to the right, who ſeemed inclined to attack us, 
our people immediately halted and drew up towards the enemy. 
Some few ſhot were fired, but a man advanced waving a cloth 
in his hand, and began a treaty with our Sheick who went to 
meet him, which put an end to hoſtilities : our people were of 
different opinions concerning them, ſome inſiſted on their being 
thieves who intended to attack us in the night; the Sheick him- 
ſelf though he called them friends adviſed us not to pitch our 
tents, and alſo to be on our guard all night. We were encamped 
halfa mile diſtant from the new comers, our own camels and bag- 
gage were drawn up in as ſmall a circle as poſſible ; our ſuſpected 
enemies were divided into two camps, one to the weſtward and 
the other to the ſouthward, wind a and weather fair. 


DzceMBes 11th. The ſuppoſed thieves remained 3935 all night 
in their camps with fires lighted, at half after fix we began loading 

our camels, but did not move till half after ſeven, we Judged 
it prudent to divide our men into two parties, one of them to 
march in front of the camels, and the other to bring up the rear. 
The firſt two hours the ſoil was ſand with furze, and then a 
barren ſtony country; afterwards a ſand with furze and in ſome 
places large ſpots that looked like a pond dried up in ſummer. 
Rather before one in the afternon we came to ſome wells and 

_ alſo a large pond of brackiſh water, then proceeded over the 

_ ſame ſort of country and foil as before till near five, and then 
encamped 


6-991 
encamped for the night: cloudy to the N. E. and S. W. a little 
rain between two and three in the morning, ſix of the party we 


faw laſt night joined us on the march, and were received with 
great e by our people. 


— 12th. Marched rather before feven this morning 

and paſſed over a light ſand mixt with falt, a great quantity of 
furze and ſome buſhes; the latter part of the day the ſand lay 
in great heaps or ledges: : halted at four o'clock in a bottom; 
from an aſcent near the camp we ſaw a ruin called Couria, about 
five miles to the ſouthward, with a glaſs we could perceive it 
was a {ſquare building with round towers: the morning and 
evening was cool, but the middle of the day very hot, the wind 
variable, the water we got yeſterday brackiſh and exceedingly 
bad, at ten o'clock at night we diſpatched a letter to Mr. La- 
touche at Baſſora, to inform him of our being on the way, and 
deſiring him to detain any veſſel that might be ready to go to 
Bombay, one of the Arabs that joined us yeſterday was > ſeleQed 
* the Sheick to carry the letter. 


8 1 13th. Marched at MDOP morning over an ex- 
ceeding uneven country, light and deep ſand. About four miles 
from our laſt nights encampment, we ſaw the track of a great 

number of camels and aſſes, which our people ſuſpected to have 6 

been the encampment of a body of thieves. We turned off im- 
mediately due E. and paſſed over an exceeding deep ſand, and 
a country covered with ſand and buſhes, in ſome places the ground 

was covered with dried mud and fand, which by the heat of 
the ſun is. hardened fo. as to appear like broken tiles, there was 
no appearance of a road; about two o'clock we obſerved two 
people at ſome diſtance from us, and ſent three of our men after 

them, who took one of their camels and brought it to us, but 


the | 


1 
the people eſcaped. At four o'clock halted at a place where there 
was a number of ſprings, but not much water in the wells; this 
evening for the firſt time we caught a deſert rat, of hich we 
have ſeen a great number, it 1s an animal that reſembles very 
much a ſmall rabbit both in ſhape and colour, the body is about 
the ſize of a ſmall mole, the tail three times the length of the 
body, the point of which 1s covered with a ſmall buſh of hair, 
the eyes are large, full and black, the hind legs remarkably long: 
weather fair, wind S. E. and very hot, paid the Sheick one 


hundred and ten dollars, the laſt payment of the five hundred 
kept for ann on the road. 


DcRNMIRBER 14th. Rained: at two lack in the morning : 
marched at ſeven this morning over a plain country, a cold 


: breeze from the — E. and . halted at four 0 (clock. 
Courſe S. E. 


DECEMBER 1 15th. Marched at ſeven this morning over a 
country of light ſand and moſtly barren, at nine in the morning 
ſaw a man on a camel, who told us he was a meſſenger going 
to the Sheick of the Montiffee ks from Sheick Sidon, he alſo in- 
formed us that Baſſora was ſtill in the hand of the Perſians. 
In the evening we perceived ſome men on camels to the north- g 
ward, but they did not come near us, we ſuppoſed them to be 
of the ſame tribe as the man that paſſed 1 in the morning. Wea- 


ther cloudy and ſome few drops of rain, wind W. N. W. and 
* cold, courſe 8. . by E. - 


l 1th. Lightening to the N. E. marched at half after 
ra this morning, in a very dirty thick fog that came on about 
one o'clock in the morning from the N. E. ſeparated from the 
Caravan belonging to Khwaja Rubens, which went to Graine, 


and 


a» 

1 
and we proceeded towards Baſſora with only ſixteen men and 
nineteen camels. Our Sheick gave all the water to the other 
party, thinking we ſhould arrive in the evening at the village of 
Coebda; but he was miſtaken in the diſtance, for although 


we kept moving on till ten, we were obliged to paſs the night 


very uncomfortably for want of ſomething to drink: the very 
great concern expreſſed by the good old Sheick prevented our 
reproaching him for his imprudence; he offered to ride all night 


to ſearch for water, but of courſe we did not allow him to fa- 


tigue himſelf. 


Decemer 17th. A violent fog came on again laſt night, 
and continued ſo heavy as to ſoak through the tent. Early in 


the night before the fog came on, we ſaw three or four fires, ap- 


parently at the diſtance of three or four miles to the E. N. E. the 
Sheick informed us they were on the banks of the Euphrates. 
Marched at day- break, and at half an hour after nine came to 


the village of Coebda, which had been ruined by the Perſians; 
here we got ſome good water, at leaſt it appeared ſo to us who 


had not taſted any for more than twenty- four hours. We alſo 
met at Coebda the perſon we had ſent with the letter to Baſſora, 
who brought an anſwer from Mr. Latouche. About one o'clock 
we arrived at Zebeer, another place which had alſo been de- 
ſtroyed by the Perſians. In the evening M. Latouche, by a ſe- 
cond meſſenger informed us, that in the morning he ſhould ſend 
us mules and an eſcort, for as hoſtilities ſtill continued between 
the Arabs and the Perſians, our eſcort could not accompany us any 
further: the weather cleared up a little about noon, but was not 
quite clear until the evening. We pitched our tents amongſt the 


ruins of Zebeer, and ſtationed an advanced picquet in front to- 
wards Baſſora to guard againſt being ſurpriſed by the Perſians; 
nor can this precaution be deemed unneceſſary, conſidering the 
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the people eſcaped. At four o'clock halted at a place where there 
was a number of ſprings, but not much water in the wells; this 

evening for the firſt time we caught a deſert rat, of .. hich we 
have ſeen a great number, it is an animal that reſembles very 
much a {mall rabbit both in ſhape and colour, the body is about 
the ſize of a ſmall mole, the tail three times the length of the 
body, the point of which is covered with a ſmall buſh of hair, 
the eyes are large, full and black, the hind legs remarkably long : 
weather fair, wind S. E. and very hot, paid the Sheick one 
hundred and ten dollars, the laſt payment of the five hundred 
kept for diſburſement on the road, 


_ DecxmBeR 14th. Rained at two Felde in the morning : 
marched at ſeven this morning over a plain country, a cold 


breeze from the * E. and cloudy, halted at four 0 clock. : 
Courſe 8. E. 


DeceMBER 15th. Marched at ſeven this morning over a 
country of light ſand and moſtly barren, at nine in the morning 
ſaw a man on a camel, who told us he was a meſſenger going 
to the Sheick of the Montiffeeks from Sheick Sidon, he alſo in- 
formed us that Baſſora was ſtill in the hand of the Perſians. 
In the evening we perceived ſome men on camels to the north- 
ward, but they did not come near us, we ſuppoſed thein to be 
of the ſame tribe as the man that paſſed 1 in the morning. Wea- | 


ther cloudy and ſome few drops of rain, wind W. N. W. and 
gl very cold, courſe S. E. by E. 


e 16th. Lightening to the N. E. marched at half after 
ſeven this morning, in a very dirty thick fog that came on about 
one o'clock in the morning from the N. E. ſeparated from the 
caravan belonging to Khwaja Rubens, which went to Graine, 


and 


+3, 
* * 


and we proceeded towards Baſſora with only ſixteen men and 


nineteen camels. Our Sheick gave all the water to the other 
party, thinking we ſhould arrive in the evening at the village of 


Coebda; but he was miſtaken in the diſtance, for although 


we kept moving on till ten, we were obliged to paſs the night 


very uncomfortably for want of ſomething to drink: the very 
great concern expreſſed by the good old Sheick prevented our 


reproaching him for his imprudence; he offered to ride all night 


to ſearch for water, but of courſe we did not allow him to fa- 
tigue himſelf. 


DECEMBER 17th. A violent fog came on again laſt night, 


and continued ſo heavy as to ſoak through the tent. Early in 


the night before the fog came on, we ſaw three or four fires, ap- 
parently at the diſtance of three or four miles to the E. N. E. the 


Sheick informed us they were on the banks of the Euphrates. 
Marched at day-break, and at half an hour after nine came to 


the village of Coebda, which had been ruined by the Perſians ; 


here we got ſome good water, at leaſt it appeared ſo to us who 
had not taſted any for more than twenty-four hours. We alſo 


met at Coebda the perſon we had ſent with the letter to Baſſora, 


who brought an anſwer from Mr. Latouche. About one o'clock 


we arrived at Zebeer, another place which had alſo been de- 


ſtroyed by the Perſians. In the evening M. Latouche, by a ſe- 
_ cond meſſenger informed us, that in the morning he ſhould ſend 
us mules and an eſcort, for as hoſtilities ſtill continued between 
the Arabs and the Perfians, our eſcort could not accompany us any 
further : the weather cleared up a little about noon, but was not 


quite clear until the evening. We pitched our tents amongſt the 
ruins of Zebeer, and ſtationed an advanced picquet in front to- 


wards Baſſora to guard againſt being ſurpriſed by the Perſians ; | 
Nor can this precaution be deemed unneceſſary, conſidering the 
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a great noiſe, and of courſe was ſoon known to the tyrant : whilſt 
he continued ſober the news of it ſeemed neither to afford 
him pleaſure or Pas} but in the firſt fit of intoxication, be 
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violent animoſity that ſubſiſted between the two nations, of which 
the following relation will ſufficiently explain the cauſe. 


Warn the Perſians took Baſſora, they appointed Aly Maho- 
med governor of it, leaving with him a garriſon of ſeven thou- 
ſand five hundred men. Although he was ſuch a monſter, as is 
only to be found amidſt the ruins of a country; he had art 


enough to conceal his diſpoſition, until by an affected madera- 


tion, he had thrown the inhabitants of the towns and villages, de- 


pendant upon his government, off their guard. In about two 
months however, he broke out, beginning his exceſſes in the city 


of Baſſora itſelf, The firſt victim of his luſt was the daughter 


of an Arabian phyſician, the fame of whoſe beauty having reach- 
ed him, he cauſed her to be brought to his houſe, where he kept 
her for three days, and then turned her out of doors, expoſed to 
the inſults of the mob. The father had followed his daugh- 
ter to the houſe of the raviſher when ſhe was torn from him, 
and had never quitted his door, ſo that he was the firſt per- 
ſon to receive her when ſhe was again diſmifled. He conducte Nee 
her home, intending on the way, in compliance with the cuſtoms 
of his country to put her to death ; but before he could execute 


his intentions, his affection for his only child prevailed over his 


regard to cuſtom, and he determined, not only to fave her life, : 
but alſo as much as poſſible by marriage, to wipe out the ſtain 
her reputation had received. He was rich and much reſpected 
im the city, which added to the beauty of the girl, enabled him 
to get a huſband for her, not entirely equal to her proper rank and 
former pretenſions; but at the ſame time greatly above the vul-. 


gar. The celebration of fuch a wedding eould not fail to, make 


{ent 
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ſent for the father, the huſband and the wife, and aſked them how 
they durſt preſume to diſpoſe of a perſon devoted to his pleaſure ? 
without waiting to receive their anſwer, he made one of his guards 
cut off the heads of the father, and the huſband, and then compel- 


led the woman to bring water to waſh their blood off the hands 


of the executioner; nor did he ſtop here, but the ſequel of his con- 
duct was not only too ſhocking, but alſo too indecent to be related. 


 NorwiTHsTANDING ſuch unheard of barbarity, the major part 
of the inhabitants of Zebeer and Coebda were fo infatuated as to 
continue to live within twelve miles of him, imprudently rely- 
Ing on the faith of one who had thus publicly violated all laws, 
both divine and human. A few, and but very few of the moſt 
prudent of them had left either of theſe places, when one 
night in a fit of drunkenneſs, Aly Mahomed marched from Baſ- 
| fora with a body of troops and burnt Zebeer ; at the ſame 


time putting to death all thoſe who attempted to eſcape from the 


flames: from thence he marched to Coebda, where he acted in 
the ſame manner, and then returned to Baſſora, exulting as much 


in having treacherouſly maſſacred, in cold blood, a number of 


defenceleſs people, as if he had obtained a glorious victory over 
a powerful army. 5 


SUBMISSIVE as the ſubjects of deſpotic governments generally are, 


even under the heavieſt oppreſſions, the inhabitants of Baſſora 


would certainly have revolted againſt the governor, had not the 


city been almoſt depopulated, both by plague and famine before 
it fell into the hands of the Perſians. The few wretched inha- 
bitants who ſurvived theſe dreadful calamities, could neither reſiſt 


their tyrant, nor eſcape from him ; their number was too {mall to 


hope for ſucceſs againſt his force, and to remove from the city was 
impoſſible : they were : therefore almoſt reduced to deſpair when 
N 2 the 
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the gallant tribe of Arabs called Montiffecks determined to reſeue 
them. 


SHEICE TAMun, the chief of this tribe having collected an 
army of about fifteen thouſand men, advanced with a ſelect party 
of about two thouſand horſe within ſight of the walls of Baſ- 
| fora; the remainder he left about fifteen miles in the rear, 
concealed in a wadi, or water courſe, near the river Euphrates 
which place the Arabs deſtined for the ſcene of action; for beſides 
the Euphrates to the Eaſt, and the water courſe to the North, there 
was a deep moraſs to the South. Aly Mahomed who did not want 
for perſonal courage, no ſooner perceived his enemies near Baſſora, 
than he marched out with five thouſand choſen troops to attack 
them; the Arabs retreated towards their ambuſcade, and were 
followed by the Perfians. When the Sheick perceived the Per- 

fians had got between the water courſe and the moraſs, he ſal- 
lied out of the place of his concealment, and with a part of the 
_ troops having cloſed up the only opening to the Weſtward, he 
charged them ſword in hand, in which being alſo well ſeconded _ 
dy the other detachment, which had decoyed them towards the 
ambuſcade, they together put every man of the Perſians to death, 
not leaving one alive to carry back the news of their defeat. By an 
over-ſight, very difficult to be accounted for, Sheick Tamur ne- 
glected to purſue his victory, and march directly to Baſſora, 

of which doubtleſs he would have eafily made himſelf maſter, 
for Aly Mahomed had left only a ſmall garriſon in it, who would 
neither have had ſtrength or ſpirit enough to. have made any re- 
- ſiſtance. This account we received from one of the former in- 
habitants of Zebeer, whom we found employed in fearching 
among the ruins for what might have eſcaped the hands of the 
Perſians, when they plundered and deſtroyed the place. 


In 


(31 
In the evening we ſettled accounts with the Sheick, and ſo 
far from finding him mercenary and ſelfiſh as theſe people are ge- 
nerally repreſented; he behaved to us with a politeneſs and libera- 
lity that would have done honour to the moſt poliſhed European. 


Ir will be remembered that by our written agreement at 
Aleppo, I was to give him five hundred dollars on the road, and 
eight hundred more on our arrival at Graine : the former ſum 


therefore I kept ready to be paid to his order ; but the latter I 


counted and ſealed up in a bag to prevent any of them being 7 


loſt or miſlaid. When this bag was brought, as I was going to 


open it, the Sheick ſtopped me, aſking if it had been counted 
and ſealed up in my preſence ; and when I anſwered 1 in the affir- 
mative with a careleſs unaffected air, beſpeaking no merit from 
the action, he threw it over his ſhoulder, and ordered his ſer- 
vant to put it into his trunk. A man ſhewing ſuch confidence 
in another, could not be guilty of any baſeneſs himſelf ; in which 
. alſo he had the more merit from our ſituation, for had I deceived 
him, he durſt not have followed me | to Baſſora to have demanded 


redreſs. 


D Rxcku BER 18th. At eleven o'clock the mules arrived from 


Baſſora, eſcorted by ten ſepoys belonging to the factory; after 
taking leave of the Arabs, with mutual profeſſions of friendſhip, 


and a requeſt from our honeſt Sheick, that we would ſend for 


him to accompany us s if ever we paſſed that Way n we left 
Zebeer. 


As the ſepoys were on foot, and moved ſlowly, we left them 
with the baggage and rode on towards Baffora. About half way 
we were met by Mr. Abraham and Mr. Gally, two of the Com- 


_ pany's ſervants, who very politely came to meet and conduct us 
V. Fer ene e eee eee, _ 
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to the Englith factory, at which we arrived rather before three 
in the afternoon : the appearance of Baſſora was exceedingly gloo- 
my, having as I have before obſerved been almoſt e by 
a plague, a ſiege, and a famine. 


I the year 1772, there were ſuppoſed to be upwards of four 
hundred thouſand inhabitantsin the place, and on the day of our 


arrival, there were certainly not more than fix thouſand, including 


the Perſians; the principal ſtreets were like a burying ground, 
with ſcarcely a oer of three feet between each grave. 


Decemses 19th. Mr. Latouche 4 to get a eountry 
boat to convey us to Muſcat, but he could not procure one without 


N ſending to Bunder Reeg or Bunder e called 3 us 
Bunder ** ; 


| Dzcnorn 20th. The difficulty of procuring a boat was in- 
creaſed by an order ſent from Shiras, to detain all boats for the 
uſe of the troops in their march to reinforce the garriſon.” 'F bis 
day we rode about the city, which in every part of it wore the 
ſame gloomy appearance. The few Arabian inhabitants that re- 
main ſhewed great reſpect to Mr. Latouche as he paſſed along 
the ſtreets, on account of his generoſity and humanity towards 
them and their countrymen ; many of whom after the reduc- 
tion of the place he redeemed from ſlavery, and ſent to their re- 
: lations 1 in the country: 


DrcRliER 21ſt. News came chat the Sbeick of Julfa had 
taken a veſlel belonging to Bombay, and fold the crew and 
paſſengers for ſlaves : this intelligence induced the gentlemen here 
to adviſe us to ſtay for a ſhip, as in country boats they thought 
we riſqued falling alſo into the Sheicks hands who might treat 


2 


456 1 


us in the ſame manner ; but we were not at liberty t to ſtay, hav- 
ing promiſed before we left England not to wait for a ſhip, if a 


boat could be procured. 


' Decrnener 22d. The fame difficulties ſtill continued about 
procuring a boat, but before the end of the month, we were pro- 
miſed what is called a doa, which is a boat of twenty or thirty tons 


burthen, ſewed together with coir rope. The boats in which 
the inhabitants croſs the Euphrates, to and from the city are no- 
thing more than large round wicker baſkets lined with leather, in 
which they carry not only men, but alſo horſes, and ſometimes 


: camels. 


| DzcEMBER 2 3d. Enquiring into the ſuppoſed cauſe of the 
_ plague, 1 found it was in general imputed to an extraordinary 


inundation of the river, which left a great quantity of fiſh on the 
deſert, and thoſe fiſh becoming putrid infected the air: in rid- 


ing about the environs of the city we faw an immenſe quantity ; 


of fiſh-bones ſtill lying on the ground. 


Tur plague generally rages with moſt violence in Turkey and 


Egypt, in March and April, at which time the weather is extreme- 


ly hot. As heat ſeems to inercaſe the virulence of this diſorder, 
as the weather is hotter in Hindoſtan than it is in Turkey, as the 
inhabitants alſo profeſs the ſame religion, obſerve the ſame cuſ- 


toms, eat the ſame food, and live in cities built in the ſame manner, 
and of the ſame materials, it 1s ſarprizing they have hitherto never | 
been affſicted with this dreadful diſorder; nor indeed can I find that 
it has ever been known within the Tropics, even in Arabia Felix. 
So far from uſing uncommon precautions to prevent the introduc- 


tion of it into India; when the plague had depopulated Baſſora, 


the ſhips coming from thence ſcarcely performed any quarantine at 


any 
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any of the ports, either on the coaſt of Malabar, or Choro- 
mandel. 5 


DECEMBER 24th. At five o'clock in the afternoon, Suduc 
Khan entered the city, at the head of about four thouſand horſe. 
His men were ſtout and well-made, but they were miſerably 
drefled and accoutred. The Prince himſelf is a very handſome 
man; as indeed are moſt of the Perſians of diſtinction, being the 


offspring of the handſomeſt women of Georgia and Circaſſia, as 
well as of their own country. 


| Dzcrmbzn 25th. Early this morning the maſter of a doa came 
to treat with us for his boat, at firſt he was very exorbitant in 
his demand; but at length became more reaſonable, and promiſ- 
ed to make it ready without delay. It being Chriſtmas-day Mr. 
Latouche invited moſt of the Chriſtian gentlemen to an enter- 
tainment at the factory: amongſt whom we found ſome of the 
Catholic miſſionaries very converſable, agreeable men. Although 
no epicure, I cannot help remarking that the fleſh of the wild 
| hog which was one of the diſhes we had for dinner, was by far 
the fineſt meat I ever taſted, which probably 1 1s owing t to its feed- 
ing entirely upon dates. 


DcxxMBER 26, 27, and 28th. Making — for our 


voyage, the N akhuda or Captain promaled to ſail within two 
days at lateſt. | 


e 29th. The Nakhuda called this morning, and ſaid 
he ſhould weigh anchor the next day with the ebb, which makes 
about two o clock 1 in the afternoon. 


DECEMBER 
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| DrceMBER zoth. About two o'clock we left the factory accom- 


panied by the gentlemen belonging to it, who during our ſtay at 


Baſſora conſtantly treated us with the greateſt politeneſs and hoſ- 
pitality: they remained a little time on board the doa and then 
took leave; as they went out of the boat we weighed anchor with 


a light breeze at N. W. and the tide in our favour : in the. morn- 


ing we came to an anchor again at Aboo ul Khufſeeb, where we re- 


mained to get wood, rice and dates, which are remarkably cheap 


and good at this place, Major Thompſon ſtayed beHind at Baſſora. 


 DecEMBER 31ſt, Remained at anchor until one o'clock, then 


weighed, the wind at N. W. at twelve o'clock the wind dying 
away and the tide againſt us, we came to again: The river is about 
a mile and a quarter wide all the way from Baſſora, and plant- 


ed on both ſides with date trees, amongſt which a few towns and 


villages are interſperſed which have a very pleaſing effect. We 
ſaw great numbers of wild ducks, and other water-fowl on the 
river, but could not get within gun-ſhot of them. At four 
in the evening we weighed anchor, and paſſed the mouth of a 


river to the Eaſtward, which they ſaid was the ny of the 
| Baffora country, and the beginning of the Shaub. 5 


1 iſt, 1 779. Weighed at fix this morning with a light 
breeze at N. N. W. at day break we loſt ſight of the land, ſteered till 


twelve o'clock, E. S. E. then afterwards E. by N. by an obſer- 


vation found ourſelves in the latitude of 29. 41. Ne orth, the wea- 


| ther rather cloudy, we Paſſed ſeveral boats going towards the 
| mouth of the river. 


 Janvary 2d. The Bs} at N. W. and the weather far; about 


ten o'clock we ſaw the land bearing South, and about one o'clock 


be Cape Bang. On the mountains of Bang, there appeared 


ou a large 
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a large fort, which our Shs ſaid was built by the Greeks, and 
before it was in ruins was deemed impregnable. 


Janvary 3d. In the night the wind blew exceedingly hard 
with a high ſea, the fail having been torn by the violence of the 
wind we lay to, whilſt they cut it up to half its former ſize. 
At day break we made fail again, but the fail being torn a fe- 


cond time, and alſo the rudder damaged : we came to an anchor off 
Bunder Reeg, about three miles from the ſhore. We wanted to 
get into that place, but we had overſhot the port, and were there- 


fore obliged to ſtand on towards Bunder Abouſhaher, called by 
the Europeans Bunder Buſhir. As the wind blew freſh, and the 


ſea ran high, for want of a fail and a rudder the boat was ſeveral 


times in danger of filing. In the afternoon the wind moderat- 
ed, and at four in the evening finding ourſelves off Abouſhaher, 
. we ſtood into the road, and went on ſhore to our factory, where 


Mr, Beaumont the reſident received us with the greateſt politeneſs. 


Jaxnvary 4th. The doa came into the harbour; on examin- 
ing her we found that ſhe not only wanted all kinds of ſtores, 


but alſo that her rudder was entirely nn bars the wind blew 
My from the Southward. 


 Janvary 5th. Finding the Captain Ay 3 in hn | 


ſtores and neceflaries for the voyage, We threatened to buy them 
for him, and to deduct the price of them out of the balance of 
freight, which be was to receive at Muſcat; to avoid which he 
himſelf brought an anchor ſtock, ſome ſpare rope, and two ſmall = 


fails, the wind at 8. E. the weather cloudy with rain. 


JAxvanv 6th. The Nakhuda continued repairing his doa, 
and promiſed to be ready in the evening; ; wind and weather as 
THT: 


( 92 1 


yeſterday. I made ſome enquiries of a man who had been at 


Perſ-polis, concerning the preſent ſtate of the ruins of that city; | 


he called it Tuckta Jumſhid, and ſaid that there are only a few 
pillars and arches left, which are almoſt covered with buſhes. 
The Grecian name of Perſepolis was totally unknown to him, he 
_ reckoned it about one hundred and twenty miles from Abouſha- 
her. Finding this man equally intelligent and communicative, 


I enquired of him alſo the preſent ſtate of the modern cities, and 


indeed of the empire in general: he informed me that Iſpahan, 
or as he called it Isfahan, was now almoſt entirely deſerted ; the 
ſeat of Government being transferred to Shiras, where Kerreem 
Khan the preſent Sovereign, or as he calls himſelf, the protector 


reſides. Kerreem Khan was one of the ableſt Generals of the 


famous Nadir Shah, better known in Europe, by the name of 


Kouli Khan, when his maſter was aſſaſſinated, Kerreem Khan 


marched towards Perſia, and having a large body of troops de- 
voted to him, he aſſumed the reins of Government, which he 


has held ever ſince. A Prince coming to a throne by heredi- 


tary ſucceſſion, or by election, may venture to reſide in an open 
city like Iſpahan; but an uſurper muſt endeavour to ſecure 


himſelf with fortifications; for this reaſon Kerreem fixed upon 
Shiras, which is ſurrounded with a wall and a ditch, ſufficiently 


ſtrong to reſiſt the attacks of the Perſians ; and in order to 


render himſelf ſtill more ſecure, he has obliged all his princi- 
pal officers to bring their women into the city, from which 


none of them can ever go out again without his permiſſion. 


Could any. other advantages compenſate for the want of liberty, 
the Perſians would have no reaſon to complain of the rigour of 


this order, for at Shiras they certainly enjoy every pleaſure that 


can be derived from a fine climate and a fertile foil : they have | 
fruits and vegetables of all kinds in abundance ; and of the grapes 
they make a wine, the qualities of which have been celebrated 
O 5 3 by 
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by their well-known Poet Hafiz, who has alſo ſpoke of the ladies 
with ſuch enthuſiaſm, as to ſay the truth would only become an 
oriental writer, but ſtill there is no doubt of their being extremely 
beautiful; nor are the arts entirely unknown there, for at Shiras, 
they manufacture the fineſt ſword blades in the world, and adorn 


the handles of them with enamel which would be admired even in 
London or Paris. Nothing in ſhort is wanting to render Perſia 
a terreſtial paradiſe, excepting a regular Government. The pre- 


ſent UſurperKerreem Khan 1s too far advanced in years to make his 
power felt throughout the Empire, and whatever ſucceſſor he may 


have will find, he has much to do to unite a kingdom, which for ſo 
wang years has been in a ſtate of anarchy and confuſion. 


Tas great Kouli Khan ruined Perſia; the force he colleficd for 


bh the invaſion of Hindoſtan excited in the nation in general a ſpirit of 
enterprize and adventure, and the influx of wealth from the plun- | 
der of that country, entirely deſtroyed the ſpirit of induſtry. In 

_ conſequence of which, the cultivation of the lands has been ne- 
glected, trade abandoned, and thoſe troops which were levied for 
conqueſt, having diſſipated what they acquired by plunder have 


ever ſince been ravaging their own native country. 'The fate of 
Perſia may ſerve as a leſſon to all other nations, to prefer the more 


flow but ſalutary profits of trade. Superfluous wealth occaſions. a 
kind of fever in a kingdom, during the paroxiſms of which it ſeems 
to have acquired uncommon ſtrength ; but being exhauſted by un- 
natural exertions, it at length ſinks down a miſerable victim to its 


diforder.* 


1 


„ Tr has been fad Lord Clive propoſed to pay the national debt by an expedition to 


China: he might in a convivial moment amongſt his friends have ſaid ſuch a ſcheme was 


practicable, and fo it certainly is; but he was too ſound a politician, towifh to ſeeone hundred 
and fifty millions of ſpecie introduced at once into England, knowing as he muſt that one 


half that ſum has irrecoverably ruined one of the greateſt Empires in the world. 


Janvary. 
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Faxvary jth. The Nakhuda promiſed to have the doa ready 
to ſail in twenty-four hours, if the wind permitted. In the 
evening of this day there was a violent ſquall of wind from the 
S. E. accompanied with thunder, lightening and rain, which 
was the breaking up of the weather, for in the night the wind 


came round to the northward with a moderate breeze. 


| Janvary 8th. The Nakhuda called in the morning to inform 
us he ſhould fail in the evening about five o'clock, at which time 


we embarked and failed in company with two trankeys bound to 


Gombroon, the wind N, N. W. and the weather fair. 


JaxvaRry gth. Fair weather with a freſh breeze at N. W. ſaw 
the mountain and Cape Burdiſtan, and at twelve o'clock bore away 
N. N. E. towards a ſhoal called the cock that we paſſed at one 
o' clock in the afternoon upon which two Engliſh ſhips have been 
Toft, one of them in the year 1763. On the mountain of Burdiſtan 


they uſed formerly by ſignals to convey intelligence to the 
merchants at Shiras, of the appearance of the ſhips expected from 


India, that they might inſtantly come to Abouſhaher to purcha e 


their goods, latitude obſerved 27. 53. North. 


Jawvany oth. About two o'clock in the morning it grew 
calm, and e day: about ſix in the evening a light 


| breeze ſprung up fro S. E. About four miles from the ſhore 
ſaw Cape Naband E. by N. latitude 7. 11. North. 


Janvany 11th, Calm till about ſeven in the morning, then 

a light breeze ſprung up from the N. W. ſaw a ſmall boat com- 
ing from the Southward, and two others from the Eaſtward, ſaid 
to belong to a pirate called Abd ul Rheman, they did not come ; 
within gun ſhot of us, but hovered about us till dark and then 


| appeared no more. Within about ſix miles of the ſhore on which 
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are high rocks called Dar ul Aſban that appeared white UK chalk, 
latitude obſerved 85 8. —— 


e 1 ath. A freſh breeze from the N. W. and fair 


weather, paſſed by the Iſland of Sheick Shaub, Shudwan and 
Handeraby, latitude obſerved 26. 43. North. 


Jaxvary 1 EY Calm the greateſt part of the night and this 


morning, at eleven o'clock came on a freſh breeze from the N. W. 


which continued till ſeven in the evening, paſſed by the n 


about five, ſaw the highland about Gombroon bearing E. N. E. 


latitude obſerved 26. 2 3. North. 


Janvany 14th. Light airs and variable, paſſed the Iſlands 


; of Keſh and Belior, — 26. 24. North. 


Jaxvany voth;” The wind at N. E. and blew freſh, coming 


further to the eaſtward. In the morning e ran in towards 


the Iſland of Kiſmis, near a place called Daag ul Kumuck, 


came to an anchor after ten o'clock, calm, latitude obſerved 
26. 36. North. Two people who came in a ſmall boat from the 
ſhore, confirmed to us the report that Mahomed Raſhid Sheick 
of Julfa, had taken one of the company's veſſels, going from 
Bombay to Baſſora, and old the crew for ſlaves. 


Iwan 1 6th. At nine in the morning weighed anchor, 
and went round the Weſt end of the Iſland of Kiſmis, called by 


the Perſians Touly, and came to an anchor again off Ras, (cape) 


Baſſido which by an obſervation lays in the latitude of 26. 41. 
North. Between twenty and thirty years ago, the people ſaid 
there was a ſettlement of Europeans here; we ſaw the remains 


ofa church, and the ruins of a large town that had been built 


with 
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with bricks dried in the ſun. At two in the afternoon weighed 
with a light breeze at S. W. and the tide in our favor, the 
channel between Kiſmis and the main at this place 1s about four 
miles wide. At Baſſido we got a freſh ſupply of water, which 
was taken out of a reſervoir that had been built by the Euro- 
peans, paved all through with a white ſtone, at this time there 
were not ten houſes inhabited! in this large ruined town, all which 
were Perſians. 


| Jaxvary 17th. Came to an anchor at half paſt ten at night, 
and did not weigh again until fix the next morning. About 
ſeven we arrived amongſt a parcel of Iflands covered with trees 
moſt of which ſtood two feet or more in the water; the Iflands. 
are divided by very narrow channels, fo that the trees almoſt 
meet and form a kind of arbour. About eleven o'clock it being 
calm and the tide making againſt us we again came to an anchor; 
the people whilſt they were cutting wood ſaw three large wild 
| hogs and ſome pigs. At half after eleven in the forenoon it began 
to rain hard, and to blow freſh from the N. W. which continued 
till two o'clock ; then cleared up and being a ſettled wind we 
weighed. Until five in the evening we continued failing through 
a narrow channel amongſt the Iſlands, and then came in fight of 
a fort and ruined town called Left; it is ſituated under a hill on 
the Iſland of Kiſmis, the fort bore about S. W. of us at ſun ſet; 
near this place we were obliged to wait for our boat that Sheick 
Aly the Nakhuda had ſent on ſhore for ſome wood and fiſh for 
his own private uſe. About four in the afternoon made ſail again 
and paſſed by a galivat belonging to Sheick Mahomed Miny 
of Ormus. No obſervation on account of the hazineſs of the 
weather. 1 e 


JANUARY. 


LE. 
_ Janvary 18th. At night calm, the tide making againſt us, 
came to an anchor. In the morning at day break weighed with 
a light breeze to the S. W. Gombroon bearing about N. N. E. 
In the afternoon the wind freſhened and came further to the 
weſtward, blowing very hard from five to ſeven in the afternoon, 
and then it began to moderate, no obſervation. Cape Salamet 
on the Ifland of Mahomed Salamet, bore at ſun ſet about 8.ĩ W. 


N l 28 The wind continued to blow ted; hard 
from the weſtward, which made the veſſel both roll and pitch 
very much: at half after eight the ſail was broke by the violence 
of the wind, unbent it, and bent a ſmaller. The middle of the 
night being exceedingly cloudy, the Arabs for want of a com- 
paſs did not know which way to ſteer ; they had been going above 
two hours due North when we diſcovered it, and put them right, 
they had been deceived by a change of wind and bad ſteerage. 
In the morning came on a freſh breeze to the N. W. which con- 
tinued till ten in the morning, it then grew calm, and after- 
wards ſprung up from the ſame quarter: latitude obſerved 26. 
29. North, diſtant from the ſhore about five leagues, high moun- 
tain near Cape Mozandon. The town of Lema bore of us at noon 


8 W. by W. e little 2 and N all round. 


| Janvary. 20th. About one 0 clock this morning came on a 
freſh breeze at North, which increaſed with a following ſea : 
about four o'clock in the morning our tiller roper broke, and it 
was with much difficulty we prevented the veſſel from flying to. 
Three men got overboard to mend the rudder, in the mean time 
the veſſel rolled ſo much that there was danger of her filling, or 
at leaſt of her carrying away the maſt ; in about an hour the rud- 
der being repaired, we got under fail again, the weather being 
dark and ſqually, the Nakhuda and the pilot thought it unſafe 


to 
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to continue any longer at ſea, and therefore put in at Khorfakan, 

which is ſituated on the coaſt of Arabia, in a ſmall bay open only 

to the Eaſtward ; on the S. E. fide of the bay is a harbour for 

boats, where we lay in ſmooth water, and entirely ſheltered from 

all winds, it rained exceedingly hard the whole day, and conſe- 
quently wetted our baggage and beds. At ſeven in the evening 
the clouds diſperſed, and it bogus to clear up. 


Jaxvary 21ſt. About two o'clock this morning came on a 
very hard ſquall of wind and rain, with violent thunder and 
lightening from the N. W. which continued near an hour; had 
we been at ſea we muſt inevitably have foundered in leſs than 
five minutes, for although we lay in a place ſurrounded with 
hills, the violence of the wind ſhook the veſlel as if ſhe had ſtruck 
by a broadſide from a large ſhip. The wind being at S. E. we 
could not move, therefore at day-break we went on ſhore to 
the top of the hills to take a view of the country, and dry our 
cloaths, &c. on a ſmall hill to the Weſtward of this little har- 
bour, is a ruined caſtle, formerly built by Nadir Shah, to cover 
Aa magazine for his ſtores, when his troops beſieged Muſkat. 


Tux town which is ſituated at the bottom of the Bay was once 
conſiderable, but at preſent conſiſts only of two or three houſes 
built of ſtone, the reſt are fiſhermens huts. 


1 ANUARY 22d. At nine at night the wind being ſet in at N. 
W. and the weather fair, we weighed anchor from Khorfakan. 
When out at ſea we ſaw ſome lightening from the S. E. At 
eleven at night the wind began to freſhen from the N. W. and at 
one blew in hard ſqualls, at ſeven in the morning our tiller rope 
broke, which had not been mended above a quarter of an hour 
| when a hard ſquall came, and the rudder itſelf was broken, as it 
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was impoſſible to mend it without unhanging it, ſome of the 
people went overboard for that purpoſe, and in half an hour 
brought the remainder of the rudder on board, but it was full 
four hours before it was repaired ; in the mean time, as we could 
not lay the veſſel to, we lowered down the ſail, and the veſſel 
lay with her broadſide to the wind, we expected ſhe would fill 
every moment, for the wind blew very hard in ſqualls, with a 
ſhort and heavy ſea, when the rudder was mended, ſix of our 
people got, into the ſea to fix it. About twelve o'clock, with 
much difficulty we got her head round and ſcudded her before 
the wind, juſt after we had repaired the rudder, we ſaw Cape 
Shenes, bearing weſt, latitude obſerved 24. 34. N. We had no 
_ obſervation at Khorfakan, but from its bearing and diſtance this 
D . I ſhould ſuppoſe it hy in latitude 25. | 13. North. 


Janvary 2 34. At ten laſt night, 3 in thifiing ths fait to haul i 
in for the land, our tiller-rope broke again, and the veſſel flew 
up in the wind. We tried when the rope was mended to bring 
her head round again to our proper courſe, but in vain, and there- 
fore ſteered as much as we could to the weſt ward. Our people 
were ſo much harraſſed by the fatigues of the preceeding day 
and night, that they could not be prevailed upon to exert them- 
ſelves ; but on the contrary were ſulky and quarrelſome, up- 
braiding us with being the authors of their diſtreſſes, in oblig- 
ing them to leave Khorfakan before the weather was ſettled. 
Our veſſel being very lively ſhipped no ſea, although the wind 
and ſea encreaſed conſiderably. At day-break in the morning, 


paſſed between the iſlands of Sawady, and the town of Sohar 


on the Main: the wind being much more moderate, at five in 
the morning we came to an anchor at Muſcat. The entrance: 
of the outer port where we anchored is. defended by ſeveral 
batteries even with the water's edge; but the Arabs with 


ſome 


„ 
ſome reaſon depend moſt upon two forts, erected upon hills, 
commanding the mouth of the inner harbour, which are called 
Marany and Jillaly; not being acquainted with the rules of this 
place, we narrowly eſcaped getting into a ſcrape, for as no boats 
are allowed to go on ſhore after ſun- ſet from the outer port, 
the guards ſtationed in the two above-mentioned forts fired at 
us, but fortunately they were bad markſmen, only one of their 
ſhot ſtruck the boat. The Succeſs, Grab, from Bombay, which 
was bound to Baſſora with diſpatches, was lying in the inner har- 
bour ; we went to the houſe of Narraindoſs, the Engliſh broker, 
which although not a very elegant habitation appeared to us, who 

had been expoſed to violent wind and inceſſant rain 1 for eight and 
forty hours, a perfect palace. 


Jen 24th. In the morning Captain 'Twyſs came and 
told us he ſhould fail for Baffora the next day. He had fix 

Engliſh gentlemen paſſengers with him that were going over 
the deſert, and alſo Monſieur Borel de Bourg, the French of- 


ficer, who had been plundered and wounded by the Arabs on | 


the deſert. Monſieur Borel wiſhing to hear the lateſt news 
from Europe, and perhaps alſo being deſirous of converſing with 
a perſon who had lately travelled the ſame route as himſelf, came 
and ſpent the evening with me at the broker's houſe. I told 
him that I was no ſtranger to what had befallen him on the de- 
ſert, and eaſily prevailed on him to give me an account of his ad- 
ventures. 


Tux particulars of the buſineſs upon which he was ſent, he of 
courſe concealed, but in general terms he informed me that ſoon 
after the engagement hetween the two fleets near Breſt, in July 
1778, Monſieur de Sartine, his friend and patron ordered him to 
carry y Giipatches over land to India, 1 think he ſaid he left Mar- 
2 ſeilles 


ſeilles on the third of Auguſt; but chat owing to the ſtupidity or -- 
the Captain of his veſſel, and to contrary winds he did not arrive at 
Latichea before the end of the month; from thence he imme- 
diately proceeded to Aleppo. The French Conſul could not col- 
le& more than twenty-five guards to attend him acroſs the de- 
ſert ; with which on the fourteenth of September, be began his 
journey. He met with no ſerious moleſtation, until he was within 
fifteen days of Baſſora, when early one morning he perceived 
_ himſelf followed by a party of about thirty Arabs mounted on 
camels, who ſoon overtook him. As they approached, he by 
his interpreter deſired they would pleaſe to advance or halt, or 
move to the right or left of him, for he choſe to travel by him- 
ſelf; they anſwered that they ſhould not interfere with him, 
and went forwards at a briſk rate. Mr. Borel's people then ſuſ- 
pected them of ſome hoſtile deſign, and told him to be upon his 
guard. In the evening, between four and five o'clock, he ob- 
ferved them halted and drawn up as if to oppoſe him, and! in a 
few minutes three other parties, conſiſting alſo of about thirty 
each appeared in ſight, in oppoſite directions, ſeemingly inclined 
to ſurround him: from theſe appearances very naturally conclud- 
ing their intentions to be hoſtile, and conſequently his ſituation. 
deſperate, he thought only of ſelling his life as dearly as poſſible. 
He was armed with a double barrelled fuzee, a pair of piſtols and 
a ſabre; as he kept marching on, he firſt fell in with the party 
in front, who fired at him, which he returned as ſoon as he 
came within muſket ſhot of them and killed the Sheick; when 
he had diſcharged his fire arms, before he could load them again, 
ſeveral of the Arabs broke in from different ſides, and cut him 
down. Stunned with the violence of the blow, he knew no- 
thing that paſſed afterwards until about an hour before day-break 
the next morning, when he found himſelf entirely naked on 
the ground, a quanity of blood near him, and part of the fleſh of 
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the ſide of his head hanging upon his cheek. In a few minutes 
he recollected what had paſſed, but as he could feel no fracture 
or contuſion in the ſkull, he began to hope his wounds were not 
mortal: this however was only a tranſient gleam of hope, for it 
immediately occurred to him, that without clothes or even food, . 
he was likely to ſuffer a much more painful death. The firſt. 
objects that ſtruck him when he began to look about him were. 
thoſe who had been killed on both ſides in the action; but at 
the diſtance of a few hundred yards, he ſoon afterwards perceiv- 
ed a great number of Arabs ſeated round a large fire: theſe he 
naturally ſuppoſed were his enemies, he nevertheleſs determined 
to go to them, in hopes, either to prevail on them to ſave his life 
or elſe to provoke them to put an immediate end to his miſeries. 
Whilſt he was thinking in what manner without the aſliftance 
of language he ſhould be able to excite their compaſſion, and to 
ſoften their reſentment againſt him for the death of their com- 
panions, which theſe people he had heard ſeldom forgive: it oc- 
curred to him, that they paid great reſpect to age; and alſo that 
they ſeldom deſtroy thoſe who ſupplicate mercy ; from whence 
he concluded that if he could throw himſelf under the protection 
of the oldeſt perſon amongſt them, he might probably be ſaved. 
In order to approach them unperceived, he crept towards them 
upon his hands and knees, and when arrived within a few paces 
of their circle, having ſingled out one who had the moſt venerable 
appearance, he ruſhed forwards and ſpringing over the head of one 
of the circle, he threw himſelf into the arms of him whom he 
ſelected for a protector. The whole party were at firſt extremely 
aſtoniſhed, not having the leaſt notion of his being alive; but 
when their ſurprize ſubſided, a debate aroſe whether or not they 
thould allow him to live. One of them who had probably loſt 


a friend or relation, drew his ſword in a great rage, and was 


going to put him to death, but his protector ſtood up with great 


Zeal 
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zeal in his defence, and would not ſuffer him to be injured; in 
conſequence of which, his adverſary immedtately mounted his 
camel, and with. a few followers went away. When this con- 
teſt was over the Sheick, for ſo he happened to be, perceiving 
Monſieur Borel entirely without clothes, preſented him with 
his abba or outer cloak, invited him to approach the fire, 
and gave him coffee and a pipe, which an Arab when he is not 
on the march has always prepared. The people finding Monſieur 
Borel did not underſtand Arabic enquired for his 1 interpreter, who : 
was found aſleep and fightly wounded. 


Tux firſt demand the Arabs made was for his money and 
Jewels, which they obſerved Europeans always have in great 
abundance, but which are concealed in private drawers, that none 
excepting themſelves can diſcover. He aſſured them theſe opinions 
were erroneous with reſpect to him, for that he was not a rich. 
merchant, but only a young ſoldier of fortune, employed to carry 
orders from his government in Europe, to their ſettlements in 
India: but that if they would convey him to Graine a place near 
Baſſora on the Sea coaſt; on their arrival there, and on the 
receipt of his papers he would engage to pay them two Lakes 

chequins, about one hundred pounds ſterling. After a few mi- 
nutes conſultation with each other they acceded to his propoſals, 
returned him his oldeſt Arabian dreſs, and during the reſt of his 
Journey treated him with tolerable kindneſs and attention, 


Arn Mr. Borel s arrival at Graine he eafily prevailed on an 
Armenian to advance him the money to fulfill his engagements 
with the Arabs; and alſo to fend the French reſident at Baſſora 
an account of what had befallen him on the deſert, defiring to 
be ſupplyed with money and other neceſfaries to enable him to 
proceed to Pondicherry, His letter very fortunately for us fell 
into 


163 


into the hands of the Engliſh reſident at Baſſora, who having 
heard of our rupture with France inſtantly determined to arreſt 


him, being convinced he muſt be charged with public diſpatches 
of conſequence. Every generous mind will lament thę neceſſity 
there was of adding to the diſtreſſes of this ſpirited and unfor- 
tunate youth; but the lives of thouſands, and perhaps the ſafety 


of our ſettlements in India, depended upòn his being intercepted, 
but to prevent his being treated with any rigour, or ſuffering any 
indignity, Mr. Abraham the focond 1 in council of the factory was 
ne to ſeize him. 


TE town of Graine is about feventy miles from Baſſora, and 


is governed by an Arab Sheick who 1s very much attached to us, 
but Mr. Abraham knew it would be very difficult to prevail on 


him to violate the rights of hoſpitality to a ſtranger, and without 


the Sheick's connivance, the execution of the project would have 


been abſolutely impracticable: the better to conceal his deſign 


Mr. Abraham at night went down to Graine in a country boat, 
accompanied by the Captain of one of our ſhips rhen lying at 
Baſſora, and immediately proceeded to the Sheick's houſe, to 
whom he immediately communicated his buſineſs. The Arab 
at firſt violently oppoſed the meaſure; but being mollified by 


preſents, and alſo aſſured that Mr. Borel ſhould not receive any 


_ perſonal injury, he at laſt tacitly conſented. When Mr. Abra- 
ham knocked at the door Mr. Borel was retired to reſt, but he 


- inſtantly got up to admit him, thinking he was a perſon ſent 
from the French Reſident with an anſwer to his letter; as ſoon 


as he diſcovered his miſtake he attempted to defend himſelf, but 
he was inſtantly overpowered and conveyed to the Sea fide, where 
he was put on board the ſhip that had been ſent from Baſſora, 


and was juſt then come to an anchor off the place. He had two 


Pacquets, © one for Pondicherry, and another for Mauritius, which 
were 
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were fouud, but Monſieur Borel obſerved to me that they miſſed 


the key of the cypher in which the diſpatches were written, by 


neglecting to ſearch the lining of his clothes. It was perhaps a 
fortunate circumſtance for Monſieur Borel that he was taken 


priſoner by us, for his wound through unſkilfull manage- 
ment, and the want of proper remedies was grown extremely 
bad, nor is it improbable if he had attempted to proceed in a 
country boat, the only conveyance he could have got at Graine, 


that his wound would have occaſioned his death long before the 


boat could have arrived at any French ſetlement in India. 1 


made uſe of theſe arguments to conſole him for his misfortunes, 


but the zeal for his country, the natural enthuſiaſm of his 
diſpoſition, and the hopes which had been given him of promo- 


tion, had he executed his commiſſion, made him deaf to every 


thing I could ſay to afford him conſoltation: diſappointed but 
not diſcouraged by his former ſufferings, he was then on his way 
to Baſſora to proceed over the great deſert a ſecond time; which 
I was afterwards informed, he paſſed with every aſſiſtance he 
could receive from the gentlemen of our Factory. 


| Janvany 25th. 8 at Muſcat the wind blowing directly 


into the mouth of the harbour. 980 


Janvary 26th. Went on board the dingy at day light, and 

began warping out. At eleven in the forenoon got out of the 
harbour and failed, the wind began to freſhen in the afternoon, 
and there being appearances of its blowing ſtill harder, at three 
in the afternoon we put about and returned into the harbour of 
Muſcat, came to an anchor off the fort of Merany. At ſeven in 
the evening another dingy that had failed at. the ſame time put 
back in a very ſhattered condition. The Grab that failed | in the 


morning went away before the wind to Baſſora. 3 
Jaxvary 


&% | ; 
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Janvary 25th. The wind continued to blow exceedingly 
hard all laſt night from the S. E. Although we lay with two 
- anchors under the coyer of a hill in ſmooth water, we drove very 
much 1n the night. At day break layed a grapling to the weſt- 
ward, and warped towards the harbour. At eight in the morn- 
ing the wind came round to the weſtward, and blew very hard, 
with great clouds of duſt that came off the land; the veſſels 
that were going out, and alſo all the fiſhing boats immediately 
put back into the harbour; as our people alſo ſeemed apprehen- 
five of a hard gale, by their advice we alſo returned into the 
inner harbour, where we found three dingies waiting for a 
ſettled wind, to proceed to the Malabar coaſt with us, remained in 
the harbour, as the forts would not let us paſs out in the evening. 


Janvary 28th. At day break in the morning began to warp 
out of the harbour, at eleven o'clock got under fail, went on 
board an Engliſh Snow bound to Abouſhaher, commanded. by 
Captain Johnſon who gave us a quadrant, mine having been 
injured by a fall, he alſo kindly offered us every other aſſiſtance 
in his power. The wind at N. W. at ſun ſet Cape Curiat bearing 
S. W. by 8. diſtant about five leagues. In the evening the wind 
began to ſlacken very much. . 1 


JaxvARv 29th. Calm all laſt night. Came on a light breeze this 
morning that laſted from ſeven to ten; calm all the reſt of the day 
and the weather very hazy, Latitude obſerved, 23. 1 5. North. 


Jaxvany Zoth. Selen tha greateſt part of laſt night. At four i 
in the morning came on a light breeze from the N. W. At day- 
light ſaw a large veſſel to the S. S. E. ſtanding to the weſtward. 
Latitude obſerved 23. 9. N. Calm lince noon, and a {well from 
the N. W. 
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Janvary 31ſt, Very little wind all night. At three in the 
morning a light breeze ſprung up from the Southward, in the 
afternoon, it came round to the Weſtward, and at laſt ſettled 
in the N. W. Latitude obſerved 22. 24. 


Pn r 1ſt. Light wind all day from the N. W. and very 
fine weather. Latitude obſerved 22. 15. 2d. Calm part of 
laſt night, afterwards a breeze from the N. W. continued tilt 
five in the morning. Calm till twelve o'clock. Latitude obſerved 


21. 52. North. At two in the afternoon a breeze ſprung up 
which continued to freſhen. | 


Fannvany zd. Laſt night at eleven o clock the wind cams | 
to the N. E. and freſhened to a very fine breeze. At two in the 


morning paſſed by two ſmall dingies, ſuppoſed to be bound. to 
i Muſcat, but did not hail them. Latitude 21. 228 


5 8 1 A freſh breeze from the N. W. and fair wea« 
ther. At nine ſaw a veſſel to the N. E. quarter, ſtanding to the 
Southward; we hauled our wind as ſoon as ſhe appeared in ſight, 

ſuppoſing her to be an enemy. She paſſed within a quarter of a 
mile to leeward of us, without taking any other notice, but 
hoiſting her colours, which were Moors. Latitude obſerved 20. 


20. North. 


FxRR⁰AAY 5th. Light winds at N. N. E. Latitude ob- 
ed 19. 0 North. | 


| FenRUARY 6th. A fine freſh breeze at N. E. and very fair 
| weather. At three in the afternoon layed to and ſounded; found 
forty-fix fathom; ſaw ſeveral ſnakes, the ſigns of being n near the 
Malabar coaſt, Latitude obſerved 19. 22. 


FEBRUARY 


41 

FrhnUARY th. Moſt part of the day very little wind, and 

ſometimes calm. About two o'clock in the afternoon the ſea + 

wind ſprung up and freſhened to a fine breeze, hove to and 

ſounded, found forty-three fathoms. Latitude obſerved bY: I 5. 
Courſe E. z N. 


F ERRUA AY 8th. A fine freſh breeze at N. W. for the moſt 
part of the day. Saw the land at day-light in the morning, and 
at four in the afternoon came to an anchor in Bombay harbour, 
found there the Aſia man of war, Capt. Vandeput ; the Royal Ad- 


miral and Morſe Indiamen ; and ſeveral other country ſhips. The 


Afia and the two Indiamen arrived from England the day before 


us. At fix in the evening went on ſhore to the Governor 8 houſe | 


and delivered him the 1 


Ms. Horns, the Governor of Bombay, during our ſtay on that 
iſland, very politely entertained us at his houſe, and ordered a veſſel 
to be got ready to convoy us to Anjengo. We embarked on board 
the Thunder Bomb Ketch, Captain Baine, on the 14th of Fe- 


| bruary, and arrived at Anjengo in nine days; ; a voyage at this 


ſeaſon of the year on the Malabar coaſt is always agreeable, but 


was rendered particularly fo to us, from the good. humour, and 
good ſenſe of our ern. 


Havixe kited a palanquin and proper people to carry it, on 


the 24th in the evening! ſet out from Anjengo for Pollamcottah, 


leaving my companion Mr. Dighton to follow me at his leiſure, 
with the baggage and ſervants: the third day at noon I arrived 
at Pollamcottah, where I remained one day to give time to my 


friend Captain Burrington, the commandant of that garriſon to 
ſend orders to have palanquin bearers ready for me, at all the 


different ſtages on the road to Madras. The poſt, or as they 2 


Q 2 called 
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called at Madras the tappal peons carried theſe orders, which I 
found the whole way had been punctually performed. It has 
been invariably my rule throughout this journal to acknowledge. 
the attention I met with on the way; but without proceeding 
in the ſame manner after my arrival at Pollamcottah, and from 
| thence to Madras; I ſhall only mention in general, that on this 
as on every other journey I have made in India, the kindneſs of 
my friends in that part of the world, has always infinitely ſurpaſſed 
both my expectations and wiſhes. Nor do I on that account arro- 
gate to myſelf any particular degree of merit, for their hoſpitality 
knows no bounds or diſtinction, when a perſon is properly: intro- 
duced to them. | 


Tas voyage from Leghorn to Bombay was performed in five 
months and ten days; but had we embarked at ſome port in the 
S. E. part of Italy, or rather Calabria; and had there been a ſhip 
ready at Baſſora to convey us immediately from thence to Bom- 
bay; we ſhould certainly have arrived there in leſs than four 

months, as will appear by examining the time unavoidably loſt ; 
firſt by contrary winds in the N. W. part of the Mediter- 
ranean, and afterwards in waiting at Baſſora for a boat, &c. Had 
we gone directly from England to Brindiſi or Otraftto, we might 
have arrived at either of thoſe places in five and twenty days, and 
afterwards have gone from thence to Latichea in fifteen days, 
making altogether forty days. Whereas by embarking at Leg- 
horn we were almoſt ſixty days going the ſame diſtance : no time 
was loſt either at Latichea or Aleppo, but at Baſſora we were de- 
tained twelve days, waiting for a boat, and afterwards were thirty 
nine days going from thence to Bombay, a voyage that in an Euro- 
pean veſſel might eaſily have been performed in three weeks. 
Twenty days loſt in the way to Latichea; twelve days at Baſſora, 

and _— from thence to Bombay, make ͥʃ'2—— fifty days, . 
whic 
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which being deducted from five months and ten days, leaves a re- 


mainder of three months and twenty days, that is reckoning each 


month at an average of thirty days. 


Ir is hardly neceſſary to obſerve that more attention has been 
paid to the matter, than to the ſtile of this journal, particularly 
in that part of it which relates to the deſert. But the obſerva- 


tions of each day were put down in the evening of the day on 
which they were made, and with no other view than to ſerve as 


memoranda z in which form they perhaps will be moſt acceptable 


to the generality of readers, as being the ideas of the country as 


they occurred on the ſpot. It may perhaps be thought that too 
5 much has been ſaid of wind and weather, which are ſeldom 
much noticed in books of travels by land. Travelling in a cloſe 


carriage, it certainly does not ſignify what quarter the wind comes 


from, or whether it blows hot or cold ; but this is not the caſe 
with a traveller expoſed to the open air, with no other covering 
than the clothes he wears. A perſon going acroſs the deſert will 


probably be glad to know what weather he is likely to have dur- 


ing his journey, that he may guard againſt the inclemency of it, 


by purchaſing ſuch clothes as are beſt ſuited to the purpoſe. 


Tux obſervations on the ſoil, and the appearance of the country 
were originally intended as materials for a work, which perhaps 


will hereafter be offered to the public; but which a multiplicity of 
private buſineſs prevents my entering upon at preſent. The great 

deſert of Arabia has often been repreſented as an immenſe ſpace 
of barren ſand ; which never has, nor ever can be made to pro- 


duce any herb or vegetable whatſoever; where conſequently 


not only men could never reſide, but where no animals of any 


kind could poſſibly exiſt. The journal itſelf confutes that opi- 


nion, in which the attentive reader will perceive, that frequent 


mention 
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mention 1s made of the ruins of buildings, which in all probabi- 


lity.are only ſmall remains of what once exiſted on thoſe ſpots. 
Before the diſcovery of the paſſage round the Cape of Good Hope, 


. when the productions of the Eaſt were neceſſarily brought the ma- 
Jor part of the way to Europe by land, particularly in the early 


ages of antiquity ; the great deſert was doubtleſs one of the prin- 
cipal channels of Eaſtern commerce: at that time I ſuppoſe thoſe 


buildings to have been erected, nor can I attribute the exiſtence 
of Palmyra itſelf, which is fituated in a moſt barren part of the 


deſert, to any other cauſe. Water the great principle of both 
animal and vegetable life is not wanting. By means of thoſe wa- 


ter courſes which communicate with the Euphrates, and alſo 
from the wells which are interſperſed throughout the deſert, wa- 


ter enough may be obtained, not only for domeſtic uſes, but alſo 


for the purpoſes of huſbandry. The foil in N is by no means 
ſo barren as not to be capable of cultivation; t 

ſpots that would not yield to the perſevering hand of induſtry. 
But, my further ſentiments on this ſubject, and alſo my opinion 
of the character of the Arabs I mult for the reaſons already aſſign- 
ed, defer giving to a more convenient opportunity; and in the 
mean time my indulgent readers may be aſſured that no endea- 


ere are but few 


vours ſhall be wanting on my part to obtain for their ſatisfaction 
and amuſement, the fulleſt and moſt authentic information. 
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mention is made of the ruins of buildings, which in all probabi⸗ 


lity are only ſmall remains of what once exiſted on thoſe ſpots. 


Before the diſcovery.of the paſſage round the Cape of Good Hope, 
when the productions of the Eaſt were neceſſarily brought the ma- 
jor part of the way to Europe by land, particularly in the early 
ages of antiquity ; the great deſert was doubtleſs one of the prin- 


cipal channels of Eaſtern commerce : at that time I ſuppoſe thoſe 
buildings to have been erected, nor can I attribute the exiſtence | 


of Palmyra itſelf, which 1s fituated in a moſt barren part of the 


deſert, to any other cauſe. Water the great principle of both 


animal and vegetable life is not wanting. By means of thoſe wa- 


ter courſes which communicate with the Euphrates, and alſo 
from the wells which are interſperſed throughout the deſert, wa- 
ter enough may be obtained, not only for domeſtic uſes, but alſo 
for the purpoſes of huſbandry. The ſoil in general is by no means 


ſo barren as not to be capable of cultivation ; there are but few 
ſpots that would not yield to the perſevering hand of induſtry. 


But, my further ſentiments on this ſubje&, and alſo my opinion 
of the character of the Arabs I mult for the reaſons already aſſign- 
ed, defer giving to a more convenient opportunity; and in the 
mean time my indulgent readers may be aſſured that no endea- 


vours ſhall be wanting on my part to obtain for their ſatisfaction 


and amuſement, the fulleſt and moſt authentic information. 
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